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when: Infidelity is so 
mentabl preveient,-we would call ‘attention to 
the following extract, it does, a 
strtks contrasted: view of the power of the 

support their vyotaries ‘in adying hour. 

ries small-portion of a ‘work * Which  de- 


serves to! be:extehsively circulated, and may be 


found useful'aé a counteractive te’ the Infidel 
books:.and: tracts which are so indust 
pressed upon the. attemtion of the public, 
ficutacly in Manufacturing districts of the coun- 


unless 

by unbelief? 
confession aad truth; t 
soul.are exposed. The motives for conceal- 
ment, evasion; or pretended indifference, cease 
to exist; and the expiring tongue declares the 
fears or hopes, the miseries or joys of the de- 
parting spirit.. ‘This, then, is the time for the 
trial-of those systems on which we have rested 
our-hopes of salvation. If our theory will not 
support us then, it is worthless, because the hour 
of-death is the’ period in our historyin which we 
peed)mostisupport and consolation. Well, the 
systems of Infidelity:and the doctrines of Christ- 
ianity-have both been tested at that moment; 
lets ‘see with what-result: 


thing which relates to them as : 

creatures, or were daring the Almighty to his 
face afier.labouring to subvert his authority. 
When Hobbes drew near to death, he declared, 
‘* ] am about to take a leap in the dark ;” . and 
the last sensible words that he uttered were, 
be glad find creep =? the 
And although Rousseau pre- 
tended to dou say, existence of God, and 
lived in. unbridled 


er 
and vice, he 
presumptuously claimed the favoth is Crea- | ! 
tor, expinitg,with. the most impious appeal ever - 


made to the Divine Being. A short time before 
he departed, he said to his wife or mistress, 
*¢ Ah! my dear, how happy a thing it is to die 
when one has.no reason for remorse or self-re- 
proach!” And then, addressing himself to the 
aie hty, he said,“ Eternal Being! the soul 
hat lam going to give thee back.is as pure at 
this moment as it was when it proceeded from 
thee ; render it partaker of thy felicity!” Na- 
ture, conscience, the slightest moral feeling, 
compel one to declare that such states of mind 
are exceedingly unfit for a.death-bed. 

How. opposite to this the seriousness and hu- 
mility of the, judicious Hooker ; a man far su- 
perior to both in all the powers of his mind as 
well as in all the moral and religious endow- 
ments of the heart. His last words were, “ I 
have lived to see this world is made up of pertur- 
bation, and I have been long preparing to leave 
it, and. have been gathering comfort for the 
dreadful hour of making up my. account with 
God, which | now apprehend to, be near; and 
though I have by his loved bim in my 
out and feared himin mine age, and labour- 
\d to have a conscience void of offence to him, 
and to all men, yet if thou, Lord, be extreme to 
mark what I have done amiss, who can abide 
it? And therefore where I have failed, Lord, 
show mercy tome; for I plead not my righte- 
ousness, but the forgiveness of my unrighteous- 
ness, for His merit who died to purchase a par- 
don for penitent sinners.” 
Other Infidels have exhibited the utmost 


fling in the awfal hour, as if dying were the 


most unimportant event in their history. Hume, 
when near his end, amused himself by joking 
about Charon and his crazy boat, and bein 

carried over the fabled Styx by the ferrymano 

hell.” Levity and satire occupied his discourse, 
while trifling dissipation, even games at whist, 
filled the intervals. ‘The r ng of his’ infi- 
de! writings was his employment, and his essay 
on suicide—in which he encou 
and irreligious age to this last miserable act of 


presumption and despair—was finished on his 


death-bed. In this frame he dies. What an 
overacted part! What a frightfal unconcern ! 
What an unnatural contempt of that dissolution 
of the mortal frame which sin has induced, and 
which carries the soul before the tribunal of 
God! Is'thig the hero of your natural reli- 
gic? Is this the man, whose cold-blooded 
scepticism was only equalled by the disgusting 
licentiousness of his moral code; who over- 
turns all festii with One hand; and_ all vir- 
tue with the other? Yes, the brand’of the At- 
mighty did‘not appear more visible in the judi- 
cial ibricy haraoh, than in the infidel 
being given up’ to the levity of such a death- 
bed. Dr. Johnson observes upon this impeni- 
tent death-bed scene :—“ Hume owned he had 
never read the New Testament with attention. 
Here, then, was a man who had been at no pains 
to inquire into the truth of religion, and had 
continually turned his mind the other way. 


was not to J that the prospect of a 
death-bed ghould alter his way of thinking, 
unless G@d should send an angel to sét him 
right.” 


~ Comé with me to the death-bed of Payson, a 
map: intellect and* integrity far excelled 
e’s. See him tortured with convulsions, 

ied racked with pain—yet fearless, humble, re- 

ned, joyful, and even triumphant. ‘To some 
young men whom he invited to visit him hesaid, 
“My young friends, you will all one day be 
obliged to embark on the same voyage on which 
J am embarking: and as it has been my 
special employment during my past life to re- 
commend to you a pilot to guide you through 
this voyagiel wish to tell’ you what a precious 
am he is, that you may be induced to choose 


m for yours. I feel desirods that you might | 


sée that’ the religion I have preached can sup- 
port the in death. You know that I have many 
ties’ which bind me to carth—a which 

yple whom | 
lave al as well; but the other world acts 


like @ magnet, and draws my heart away from 


_ [the next night. Yet while my body is thus tor- 
= lured, the. soul perféctly—perl 
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this... Death’ comes every night and stands by 


-side in the form of terrible convulsions, 


jevery one of which threatens to separate the 


soul. from the body. continue to grow 
wotaeand worse, until every bone is almost 
solved with pain, Jeaving me with the cer- 
that I shall have it all to endure again 
ed, ectly happy 
and peaceful—more happy, than I cap possibly 

peas to. you. and feel these con- 


| ¢plcons extending higher and higher, without 
ibe least ; but my soul is filled with 


ey unspeakable. 1 geem to revive, in a flood 
which God pours down me. 
And I know, I know that my happanees.'® but 
begun ; I cannot doubt that it will last for ever, 
And. now, is all this a delusion? Is it a delu- 
sion which can fill the soul 40 overflowing with 
joy in such circumstances’? _ If 
2 


.“* My, young friends, were I master of the 
whole Soalh what could it, do for me like this ? 
Were all its wealth at my feet, and all its in- 
habitants. striving to make me happy, what 

uld they do for me? Nothing! nothing!— 

ow, all this happiness I trace back to the reli- 
gion which I have preached, and to the time 
when that great change took place in my heart, 
which I have often told you is necessary to 
salvation ; and pow I tell you again, that with- 
out this change you cannot, no, you cannot, 
see the kingdom of God. And now, standing 
a9 do on the ridge which separates the two 
worlds; feeling what intense happiness or mise- 
ry the soul is. c&Pable of sustaining, judging of 

mur capacities by my own, and believing that 
thoes capacities will be filled to the very brim 
with joy or wretchedness for ever; can it be 
wondered at that my heart yearns over you, my 
children, that you may choose life and not death? 
Is it to be wondered at, that I long to present 
every one of you with a full cup of happiness, 
and see you drink it; that l1.long to have you 
make the same choice which I made, and from 
which springs all my happiness ? 

“‘ A young man just about to leave this world, 
exclaimed, ‘The battle’s fought! the battle’s 
fought! the battle’s fought! but the victory is 
lost for ever!’ But I can say, ‘ The battle’s 
fought, and victory is won /—the victory is won 
forever!’ I am going to bathe in an ocean of 
purity, and benevolence, and happiness to all 
eternity. And now, my children, let me bless 
you; not with the blessingof a poor, feeble, dy- 
ing man, but with the blessing of the infinite 
God. The grace of God, and the love of 


| Christ, and the communion of the Holy Ghost, 


be with all and each one of you for ever and 

ever! Amen.” 

~ At one time he was heard to break forth in 

the following soliloquy : ‘* What an assemblage 

of motives to holiness does the Gospel present ! 

Iam a Christian. What then? Why I ama 

redeemed sinner, a pardoned rebel, all through 

grace, and by the most wonderful means which 
infinite wisdom could devise. I ama Chris- 
tian. What then? Why I am a temple of 

God, and surely [ ought to be pure and holy. 

am a Christian. What then? I ama child 

of God, and ought to be filled with filial love, 

Te joy, and gratitude. I am a Chris- 

tian. then ? “Why I am a disciple of 

Christ, and must imitate him who was mee 

and lowly in heart, and pleased not himself. I 

am a Christian. What then? Why I am an 

heir of heaven, and hastening to the abodes of 
the blessed, to join the full choir of gtorified 
ones, in singing the song of Moses and the 

Lamb; and surely I ought to learn that song 

on earth.” | 

A few days before his death, some of the 
choir belonging to the congregation came, for 
the purpose of singing, for his gratification, 
some of the songs of Zion. He selected the 
one commencing 

Thy beter portion trace," 

My hearers, which death would you choose 
—that of Hume or Payson? Remember, then, 
that Infidelity led to the former, and Christian- 
ity to the latter. 

Nor has it been uncommon for Infidels in 
their last moments to exhibit regret and de- 
spair. Behold the champion of Infidelity, whom 
revolutionary France delighted to honour !— 
What were the last days of Voltaire? He had 
been crowned with glory amidst the acclama- 
tions of an infatuated assembly in the theatre, 
apd on his return thence was visited by the mes- 
senger of death, who inflicted his fatal blow. 
D’Alembert, Diderot, and Marmontel hastened 
to. support his last moments, but were only wit- 
nesses to their mutual ignominy, as well as to 
his own. Often would he curse them, and ex- 
claim, “‘ Retire! It is you that have brought 
me to my present state! Begone! I could 
have done without you all, but you could not 
exist without me. Aad what a wretched glory 
have you procured me!” ‘To appease the dis- 
traction of his conscience, he wrote to the 
Abbe Gaultier, entreating him to visit him, and 
in a few days thereafter he penned the follow- 
ing declaration : 

«1, the underwritten, declare, that for these 
four days past, having been afflicted with a vo- 
miting of blood, at the age of eighty-four, and 
not having been able to drag myself to the 
church—the Rev. the Rector of St. Sulpice, 
having been pleased to add to his good works 
that of sending to me the Abbe Gaultier, a 
priest, I confessed to him—and if it please God 
to dispose of me, I die in the holy Catholic 
Church, in which I was born; hoping that the 
Divine mercy will deign to pardon all my 
faults. If ever I have scandalised the Church, 
I ask pardon of God and the Church. March 
the 2d, 1778. 

Signed, in the presence of the 
Abbe Mignot, my nephew, and the Mar- 
quis de Villevielle, my friend.” 

Alternately he blasphemed and supplicated 

God, and in plaintive accents he would fre- 

quently cry out, “ O Christ! O Jesus Christ!’ 

as if he saw the sentence with which he had 


It |subscribed his epistles in fiery letters before 


him. The Marshal de Richelieu, his compan- 
ion in infidelity, flew from the bedside, declaring 
it to be a sight too terrible to be sustained. Dr. 
Tronchain, thunder-struck, retired, declaring 
that the death of the impious man was terrible 
indeed, and the furies of Orestes could give but 
a faint idea of those of Voltaire. And the nurse 
who attended him, being many years afterwards 
requested to wait on a sick Protestant gentle- 
man, refused, till she was assured he was not a 
philosopher ; declaring that, if he were, she 
would on no account incur the danger of wit- 
nessing such a scene as she had been compelled 
to do at the death of Voltaire. Thus you see 
rage, remorse, reproach, and blasphemy, ac- 
companying and characterising the long agony 
of the dying Infidel. 

The last moments of Paine were equally aw- 
ful and distressing. When his infidel compa- 
nions said to him, ** You have lived likea man 
—we hope you will die like one ;” he observed 
to one near him, ** You see, sir, what miserable 
comforters | have.”. He declared, on one oc- 
casion, “that if ever the devil had an agent 
upon earth, he had been one.” ‘“ There was,” 
says Dr. Manley, his physician, “ somethi 


remarkable in his conduct about this period, 


pteceding his death,) particularly when we re- 
flect that Thomas Paine was the author of ‘The 
Age of Reason.” He would call out during his 
paroxysms of distress, without intermission, 
*O Lord, help me! God, help, me ! Jesus Christ, 
help me! O Lord, help. me!’—repeating the 


(which comprises about two wéeks immediately 


same expressions, without any, the least varia- | 


tion, ina tone of voice that would alarm the 
houge. ‘This conduct induced me to think that 
he had abandoned his former opinions; and | 
was more inclined to that belief, when I under- 
stood from his nurse, Who is a very serious, 
and, I believe, pious woman, that he would in- 
quire when he saw her engaged with a book, 
what she was reading; being answered, and at 
the same time asked whether she should read 
aloud, he assented, and would give particular 
attention.” But when his physicfan repeatedly 
pressed him to confess his guilt and errors, and 


asked him, ‘‘ Do you believe; or, Jet me quali- | 


fy the question, do you wish to believe that Je- 
sus Christ is the Son of God?” After a pause 
of some minutes, he sullenly answered, “ | have 
no wish to believe on that subject.” Dr. Man- 
ley remarks, “* For my own part, I believe, that 
had not Thomas Paine been such a distinguish- 
ed infidel, he would have left less equivocal ev- 
idences of a change of opinion.” ‘The woman 
wham he had uced from her husband and 
children in France, lamented to a friend who 
visited Paine in his departing moments—“ For 
this man I have given up my family and friends, 
my property ys my religion ; judge, then, of 
my distress, when he tells me that the princi- 
ples he has taught will not bear me out.” 

At nearly the same age with Voltaire, died 
the venerable John Eliot, the apostle of the In- 
dians. A strong constitution, untiring zeal, ar- 
dent love to Jesus Christ, and the most tender 
compassion for the souls of men, had enabled 
him to endure the most remarkable privations 
and excessive fatigue, in endeavowring to en- 
lighten the poor Indians in the knowledge of a 
Saviour, and turn them from Satan to God. 
After a life of extensive usefulness, he ap- 
proached the grave—but with no terrors. See- 
ing Mr. Walter, his assistant in the ministry, 
come to him, and fearing that, by praying that 
his life might apace would detain him in 
this vale of tears, he said, ** Brother, thou art 
} welcome to my very soul. Pray retire to thy 
study for me, and give me leave to be gone.” 
Having been asked how he did, he answered, 
“Alas! I have lost every thing. My under- 
standing leaves me—my memory fails me—my 
utterance fails me; but I thank God my charity 
holds out still. 1 find that rather grow, thao 
fail.” Referring to the object which lay so near 
his heart, the propagation of the Gospel amon 
the Indians, he said, ** The Lord revive an 
prosper his work, and gsant that it may live 
when I am dead. It isa work in which | have 
been much and long engaged. But what was 
the word I spoke last recall that word. My 
doings /—alas! they have been poor, and small, 
and lean doings; and I will be the man who 
will cast the first stone at them all.” Among 
the last expressions that were heard to drop 
from his lips were those emphatic words, “« Wel- 
come Joy!” Thus, after a long, useful, and 
honourable course, full of days, and rich in 
faith, the holy and indefatigable Eliot. entered 
into his rest in the eighty-sixth year of his age. 

Take a different scene. Hear the venerable 
Polycarp, standing before his accusers. The 


k | pro-consul said to him, “‘ Blaspheme and defy 


Christ, and | will let thee go.” Polycarp an- 
swered, ‘ Fourscore and six yeats have I serv- 
ed him, neither hath he ever offended me in any 
thing ; and how can revile my Ming, which 
hath thus kept me?” When he was condemn- 
ed to be burnt, the executioners were about 
to nail him to the stake ; “ Nay,’ said he, * suf- 
fer me to remain as I am. that gave me 
patience to endure this fire, will give me also 
an immoveable mind to persevere within this 
fiery pile without your fastening my body.” 
When the executioner had tied his hands, Po- 
lycarp lifted up his eyes to heaven, and said, 
*O Father of thy well-beloved and blessed Son 
Jesus Christ, through whom we have known 
thee; O God of the angels and powers, and 
every living creature, and of all just men who 
live in thy presence: I thank thee that thou 
hast graciously vouchsafed, this day, and this 
hour, to allot me a portion among the number 
of martyrs, among the people of Christ, unto 
the resurrection of everlasting life, both of body 
and soul, in the incorruption of the Holy Ghost, 
among whom I shall be received in thy sight 
this day.” 
Can any one doubt that “the hoary head is 
a crown of glory, if it be found in the way of 
righteousness?” Survey the deaths of these 
four hoary-headed men—vVoltaire and Paine, 
Eliot and Polycarp—and say which are the 


sentiments worthy to be embraced; those which | 


the former two, when living, propagated, but 
cursed in their dying hours; or those which 
the latter published with inexpressible joy du- 
ring a long and useful existence, and triumph- 
ed in believing, in the very article of death? | 
know your answer. The God of all grace 
preserve you from an Infidel’s life and death, 
and enable you to live a Christian’s tife; that 
the prayer now issuing from thousands of hearts 
in this assembly may be realized in your ex- 
perience. ‘ Let me die the death of the right- 
eous, and let my last end be like his.”—Scot- 
tish Christian Herald. 


Or 
DOMINION OF SIN. 


“It is a sign of the dominion of sin, when in | 


any instance it hath a prevalency in our affec- 
tions; yea they are the throne of sin, where it 
acts its power. 

“This is certain, that where sin hath the 
prevalency and predominancy in our affections, 
there it hath the dominion in the whole soul. 
The rule is given us unto this purpose. (1 John 
ii. 15.) We are obliged to love the Lord our 
God with all our hearts, and all our souls: and 
therefore if there be in us a predominant love to 
anything else, whereby it is preferred unto God, 
it must be from the prevalency of a principle of 
sin in us. And so it is with respect unto all 
other affections. If we love anything more 
than God, as we do if we will not part with it 
for his sake, be it as a right eye or as a right 
hand unto us, if we take more satisfaction and 
complacency in it, and cleave more unto it in 
our thoughts and minds than unto God, as men 
commonly do in their lusts, interests, enjoy- 
ments, and relations; if we trust more to it, as 
unto a supply of our wants, than unto God, as 
most do to the world: if our desires are en- 
larged, and our diligence heightened, in seeking 
after and attaining other things, more than to- 
wards the love and favour of God ; if we fear 
the loss of other things, or danger from them 
more than we fear God; we are not under the 
rule of God or his grace, but we are under the 
dominion of sin, which reigns in our affections. 
Owen on the Dominion of Sin and Grace. 


Seldom will Satan come to the Christian, a 
first, with a gross temptation. A green log 
and candle may safely be left together. But 
bring a few shavings, and then some small 
sticks and then some larger, and soon you may 
bring the green log to ashes. er. 

1 would not give a straw for that assurance 
which sin will not damp. If David had come 
from his adultery, ne his assurance at 
that time, I should have despised his speech.— 


Rev. John Newton. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE CHURCH OF SCOT. 

By the arrival of the Columbia steam ship we 
are able to continue our notices of the meeting of 
the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 
We extract the most interestitig items. 


A letter was read fromthe General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland, appoint- 
ing Dr. Hanna, (Moderator,) Dr. Stewart of 
Broughshane, Dr. Brown of Aghadoey, the Rev. 
Mr. Weir, and two or three lay members, a de- 
putation to thank the.General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland for sending a deputation of 
their number to Ireland last year. 

Dr. McFarlane, afler reminding the House 
that at last Assembly a deputation, of which he 
was one, had been appointed to attend the Synod 
of Ulster in July last, to express the sympathy 
they felt for the situation and circumstances in 
which the Synod was placed in regard to the 
prospect of a union with the Secession body, 
gave an interesting account of the union of the 
two, hodies, who were now Called the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in Ire- 
land, and then introduced the tation. 

Dr. Hanna entered at some h into the 

ings which led to the mnien, and spoke 
of the beneficial effects whith were. exnected to | 
flow from it, and, in the name of the Aesembly, 
expressed the deep interest they took -in the 
prosperity of the Church of Scotland, which had 
the sympathies and prayers of their Irish breth- 
ren, and thanked the House for the deputation 
of last year. 

Dr. Stewart followed, giving a highly flat- 
tering account of the success attending the Irish 
schools, now endowed by Government, which 
he observed were still under the sole superin- 
tendence of Presbyteries, there being no differ- 
ence in theig internal management, it being the 
same as they were when supported by voluntary 
contributions. 

Dr. Brown detailed the steps taken to promote 
the union of the Synod of Ulster with the Seces- 
sion, and stated, that there were at the present 
moment four hundred and fifty congregations in 
connexion with the General Assembly, besides 
fifty in an embryo state, which in a short time 
would be able to receive ministers) He spoke 
in very flattering terms of the Government for 
having endowed the churches, and particularly 
of the good feeling evinced towards the Church 
by the Lerd-Licseaunt Lord Morpeth, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

The Rev. Mr. Weir, late of the Secession, 
next addressed the House, stating that the Pres- 
byterian Church in Ireland rejoiced that, through 
the zeal of the Colonial Committee churches 
were being raised in Canada and Australia; they 
also rejniced in the steps taken to convert the 
Jews, and for educating the people in the High. 
lands and Islands of Scotland; and that they 
also rejoiced in the success which was attend- 
ing all the other great schemes in which the As- 
sembly was engaged. 

After a few remarks regarding the reception 
the deputation of last year had met with in Ire- 
land, 

Dr. Makellar moved to the effect, that the 
Moderator express to Dr. Hanna and the other 
members of the deputation, the high gratifica- 
tion which the Assembly experienced at the pre- 
sence of their brethren amongst them, and at 
the interesting Report given of the state of their 
Church, and express an anxious desire, that the 
relations now subsisting between them may be 
maintained inviolate; and resolve to nominate 
a deputation to next Assembly in Ireland to re- 
ciprocate the feelings expressed by the deputa- 
tion. 

Dr. Dewar seconded the motion, which being 
unanimously agreed to, the deputation was 
shortly addressed by the Moderator in terms 
thereof. 

MARNOCH. 

The House then took up a petition and com- 
plaint of five elders and three hundred and nine- 
ty-four male communicants in the parish of 
Marnoch, setting forth in detail the proceedings 
connected with the settlement of Mr. Edwards, 
and praying the Court to devise means for re- 
moving Mr. Edwards from the Church of Mar- 
noch, by deposition or deprivation of license, so 
that the parish might be provided with an accep- 
table, faithful, and efficient minister. There 
was also a petition and complaint on the same 
subject, and cordially concurring in the prayer 
of the first, signed by one hundred and fifty-six 
male parishioners of Marnoch. 

Mr. Candlish, without remark, moved that 
the House grant warrant to serve the Petition 
and complaint on the seven suspended ministers 
and on Mr. Edwards, and call upon them to 
appear on Friday next at the bar, and bring the 
minutes of their proceedings with them. 

The motion was without discussion unani- 
mously agreed to. 

FOREIGN MISSIONS. 

Dr. Brunton read the Annual Report of the 
General Assembly’s Committee on the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. It may be 
stated, that the Committee reported most favour- 
ably on the state of the various missions in India, 

uoting from the correspondence of Dr. Du ff 
Dr. Wilson, &c. It was stated, that during the 
last two years the contributions have fillen off to 
the extent of 7001. Lust year the contributions 
amounted to 4690/.; the previous year’s to 
52411. 

Dr. Hill, moved, that the Assembly approve 
of the Report, which they authorize to be print- 
ed and circulated, and request the Moderator to 
offer to Dr. Brunton, the Convener, and through 
him to the Committee, the warmest thanks of 
the Assembly, for their perserving diligence, 
fidelity, and prudence, in discharging the im- 
portant duties confided to them ; reappoint the 
Committee, with their former instructions, and 
with power to carry into effect such measures 
as may seem requisite, and earnestly recom- 
mend to all the members of this Church to offer 
up to God their expressions of thankfulness for 
his preserving care and his continued blessing, 
while they implore of him that he would still 
visit the Committee and the missionares in In- 
dia with the grace that will enable them to pro- 
mote his glory. 

ANTI-PATRONAGE QUESTION. 

The Rev. Mr. orgy a moved the total 
abolition of patronage. His M: tion was, “* The 
General Assembly having considered the over- 
tures anent patronage, resolve and dzclare— 
First, that patronage is an evil and a grievance, 
has been attended with great injury to the in- 
terests of religion, and is the main source of 
the difficulties in which the Church is now in- 
volved—and that its abolition is necessary, in 
order to put the whole matter of the appoint- 
ment of ministers on a right and permanent 
basis.” He then addressed the Assembly at 
some 7 in support of it. 

The Motion of Mr. Cunningham having been 
seconded, 

Dr. Makellar, the late Moderator, said, he 
should grieve if necessity was laid upon him to 
do anything which might seem to oppose, or to 
bear with an unfavourable aspect on the propo- 
sition of his excellent friend on the other side, 
which he had brought forward, and argued, 
and illustrated, with considerable ability.— 
Though the light which he had obtained on this 
subject had not conducted him to the same point 
which his friend had reached, yet it might be 


the will of the Disposer of all events, that he 


was not far from the path which ultimately and 
entirely led to it. He concluded by submitting 
a Motion, in the hope that it would meet with 
the concurrence at least of the majority—* Re- 
solved, that as the present Motion is calculated 
to increase and not to diminish the existing em- 
barrassments of the Church, it does not appear 
for the interests of the Church and people of 
Scotland to adopt it.” 

Dr. P. M’Farlan seconded the Motion. 

Afler an adjournment, 

Dr. Cook addressed the House at considerable 
length in defence of a system of patronage.— 
He concluded by saying—I have stated as short- 
ly as I could my views on the subject of patron- 
age; and I have only now to say how these in- 
fluence me in regard to the Motions which have 
been made. My excellent and venerable friend, 
Dr. Makellar, has brought forward a Motion, 
with every word of which I entirely acquiesce. 
T can support that Motion out and out; but my 
apprehension is, that if [ support it, I shall be 
departing in some degree from the means which 
I have alws.ys advocated. However, some may 
object to the means-of my Rey. Friend, believ- 
ing with him that it is expedient at present to 
agitate the question—that it is calculated to in. 
crease the diffculties and the dangers—alas, 
the dangers !—which now surround and envi- 
ton our beloved Zion. Still, Iam inclined to 
adhere to the Motion, I used: y tosupport, 
though, if driven from that, I shall come back 
to the resolution of my Rev. Friend—but in the 
meantime I beg to move simply that we dismiss 
the overtures. The Rey. Doctor resumed his 
seat amidst much applause. 

After a long debate the House divided— 

For Dr. Makellar’s Motion . llv 
For Dr. Cook’s . . °. 119 
Majority . 
_ The vote was then taken on the Motions of 
Dr. Cook and Mr. Cunningham— 


For Dr. Cook . 139 
For Mr. Cunningham . . 132 
Majority . . . — 6 


Next morning it was discovered that the ma- 
jority was only four. 


NON-INTRUSION. 

Dr. Lee read the Report of the Non-Intrusion 
Committee, which concluded by expressing the 
committee’s approbation of the Duke of Argyll’s 
Bill, as giving effect to the fundamental princi- 
ple of non-intrusion, which, the Report said, the 
Church “ would not and could not abandon.” 

Dr. Makellar then rose and said, he could 
not but regard the Duke of Argyll’s Bill as the 
dawning of a better day for the Church of our 
forefathers—(Hear, and applause)—inasmuch, 
at least, as it placed before the country the fact, 
that the measure afforded evidence that the 
principles on which it was foun:led were such 
as would give satisfaction, calculated as they 
were to secure the independence and prosperity 
of the Church. He now begged to lay the Re- 
port on the table. 

Mr. Candlish differed somewhat from his Rev. 
father. He supported the Duke of Argyll’s 
Bill on two grounds. First, it sanctioned the 
principle that no minister be intruded into a 
congregation contrary to the will of the people; 
and second, it did not interfere with the princi- 
ple of the spiritual independence of the Church 
of Scotland. If there was any thing he did not 
approve of in this bill so far as it went, it was 
that it conferred too much power on the Church. 
He did not approve of the proposal to give the 
Church the power of judging as to what consti- 
tuted factious motives of objection to a presentee. 
He was not prepared to say that he approved 
either of the limitation of the negative to male 
communicants above twenty-one years of age, 
for he did not see that any such limitation was 
called for; but in so far as it was an improve- 
ment on the present law on this point—in so far 
as it was an extension from male heads of fami- 
lies to communicants of twenty-one and up- 
wards, he cordially concurred in the proposal. 
(Hear, hear, from the left side.) He thought 
the measure of non-intrusion in the bill was about 
the minimum which the Church would accept. 
(Hear, from one side, and a laugh from the 
other.) He dreaded the interval which was al- 
lowed between the time that dissents were ten- 
dered and when they might be withdrawn ; be- 
cause it placed the dissenting parties in a posi- 
tion which would expose them to adverse influ- 
ence, which by a humble, honest, poor man, 
would not be easily resisted. Still he did not 
consider that a fatal objection to the measure, 
though he viewed it with extreme dislike. He 
did not approve of it, but he would submit to it 
lest, in rejecting it, he should thereby risk the 
other provisions of the bill. (Hear, hear.) He 
was prepared on these grounds to regard the 
bill as giving the Church,a substantial non-intru- 
sion measure and nothing more. He did not con- 
sider it essential to any measure that the Church 
could assent to, that it should contain an express 
recognition of the prineiple of spiritual indepen- 
dence. It would be desirableto get such a recogni- 
tion, but it was difficult to find terms sufficiently 
explicit, toexpress it. It was sufficient that the 
bill removed the cause whence their present 
difficulties had sprung, and acknowledged the 
independence of the Church in all things spirit- 
ual. He did not see in the bill anything in- 
compatible with the non-intrusion principle, and 
the spiritual independence of the Church; but 
what was more, in accepting it with these ad- 
vantages, it left them open to contend for more. 
The section about patronage and the jus devo- 
lutum he would say nothing of. He did not 
like patronage, and wished to get clear of it al- 
together. (Hear, and a laugh.) Having made 
these remarks, he would only detain the meet- 
ing by reading the following resolutions : 

1. That they will continue to maintain invi- 
olate the great and fundamental principle, that 
no minister, &c., and that no legislative mea- 
sure can be regarded as satisiactory to this 
Church, or as a measure in which the Church 
can acquiesce, which does not enable her to 
carry that principle into full practical effect, or 
which interferes with her exclusive jurisdiction 
in all spiritual matters. 

2. That the measure proposed in the bill of 
the Duke of Argyll does substantially provide 
for the maintenance and practical application 
of the principle of non-intrusion, as asserted by 
the Church, and is substantially in accordance 
with one of the plans suggested by the commit- 
tee of the last General Assembly, and sanction- 
ed by lust Assembly, that it is, therefore, a mea- 
sure which this Church may receive as con- 
sisteat with that fundamental principle, and 
which, if passed into law, would be received 
with thankfulness, as an important boon to the 
Church and to the country, and that the Church 
and country are under deep obligation to his 
Grace the Duke of Argyll for this new proof of 
that enlightened patriotism and zeal which of 
old have characterized and distinguished the 
illustrious family whose name is honourably 
enrolled among Scotland’s martyrs and con- 
fessors. 

The Rev. gentleman then made an appeal to 
the Moderate side of the House in support of 
these resolytions. The appearance (says the 
Caledonian Mercury) of both sides of the 
House, after this appeal, was most solemn and 
calm, and altogether presented a scene of a 
highly pleasing and impressive character. Mr. 
Candlish then read the remaining resolutions as 
follows : 

3, ‘That the present difficulties of the Church 


are of so serious and alarming a character, that 


| maintaining the right to legislate for themselves, 


-selves even shrunk from at. the commencement 


a measure fitted to put an end to the collision 
now unhappily subsisting between the civil and 
the ecclesiastical courts, in reference to the set- 
tlement of ministers, ought to unite in its su 
port all who feel that they could eblliseientiouely 
submit to its operations if passed into a law. 
4. That a committee be inted to watch 
over the progress of ‘the bill of the Duke of Ar- 
gyll, or any other bill which may be introduced 
relative to the subject. And that while the at- 
tention of the committee is specially directed to 
the clause imthe second section of the bill, which 
seems rently from oversight, and inconsist- 
ently with the main enactment of the bill, to 
make it imperative on the Preshytery to in- 
quire whether the communicants dissenting from 
the settlement of a presentee, are actuated by 
factious or malicious motives, although no alle- 
gation to that effect, with offer of proof, is made 
to the patron or presentee—the General As- 
sembly direct the committee to give encourage- 
ment and aid, so far asjin their power, to the 
passing of that bill—and generally, to use all 
proper efforts for obtaining a settlement of the 
great question noW at ‘issue on a footing con- 
sistent with the principles repeatedly dectared 
and asserted by the Church. 

Mr. Candlish sat down amid general ap- 
plause. 

Mr. Buchan, of Kelloe, rose to second the mo- 
tion of Mr. Candlish. 

-Dr. Hill said, he could not for hig own part 
concur with Mr. Candlish’s resolations. The 
Church of Scotland could not overlook the fact 
that the support which the Duke of Argyll‘was 
receiving was small indeed; and the probability 
of the bill being ever passed into a law was so 
small, that for some time he scarcely contem- 
plated the probability of its being submitted to 
the consideration of the Assembly. Lord Aber- 
deen’s Bill met with no countenance because it 
gave too much power to the ecclesiastical courts, 
and interfered with the rights of patrons. Now 
what was the character of the present bill? Does 
it not interfere still more with the rights of pat- 
rons? Does it not also confer greater power on the 
ecclesiastical courts than was contemplated b 
the Bill of Lord Aberdeen? (No, 10.) Why, if 
he understood the bill at all, it leaves the Court 
to follow its own course. They were acting as 
a Church under an act of their owa; they were 


and were still persisting in and following out 
what they had legislated for themselves even 
after the House of Peers“had declared that the 
Veto Law was illegal. He was most anxious 
to see the Veto Law repealed; and if it was re- 
pealed they would see it would be she commence- 
ment to the adjustment of their difficulties. But 
how the measure on the table would relieve 
them from the difficulties in which they were in- 
volved he was ata loss to see. These being 
his views, he should move the following resolu- 
tion 

“ That the bill introduced into the House of 
Peers by the Duke of Argyll doés not appear 
likely to pass into a law, or calculated to relieve 
the Church from the difficulties under which she 
labours, and in order to thé attainment of that 
desirable end, the steps which are necessary 
_ rescinding the Veto act be immediately ta- 


On the suggestion of Principal Haldane, Dr. 
Hill’s motion was modified, 90 as to pass no 
opinion on the probability of the bill being pass- 
ed into a law. : 

Mr. Cunningham, at great length, vindicated 
the consistency of the anti-patronage party in 
supporting the bill, as a measuré which em- 


bodied a substantial part of scriptural truth, and | 
| justified them for remaining in the Church, 


though they held patronage to be anti-scriptu- 
ral. He would never rest till he got the Assem- 
bly to protest against patronage. If that~ were 
once done, and he believed it .would be done 
soon, he would be open to views of expediency: 
as to the precise time and manner in which the 
question should be pressed upon the Legislature. 
He concluded by pointing out the - beneficial 
effects which would flew-from passing the Duke 
of Argyll’s Bill, which he admitted would not 
settle the Strathbogie case, but neither would it 
be settled by things rémaining as they were.— 
The bill would however prevent the recurrence 
of such cases ; and then he had no doubt they 
would get over the difficulties of the Strathbo- 
gie and Auchterader cases. F 

After a brief reply by Mr. Candlish, the vote 
was taken and stood as follows: 


For Mr. Candlish’s resolution. 230 
For Professor Hill’s motion . 105 
Majority 125. 


The Assembly then adjourned. 


THE STRATHBOGIE MINISTERS. 

The Clerk proceeded to call the case of 
Strathbogie. On his naming the first gentle- 
man, the Rev. John Cruikshank, minister of the 
Parish of Glass, Mr. Patrick Robertson, who, 
with Mr. Hamilton Pyper, appeared as counsel for 
the suspended clergymen, stated that Mr. Cruick- 
shanks was unable to appear on account of the 
state of his health, of which he produced the 
certificate of a medical gentleman. The other 
six gentlemen appeared at the bar, and answer- 
ed on their names being called. | 

Dr. Chalmers came forward and addressed 
the Court. He began by showing the nature of 
Christian duty and Christian expediency, and 
referred to the history of the doings of the Apos- 
tle Paul in illustration. The Veto Law might 
be a yood or a bad law, it was the law of the 
Church, and these Strathbogie clergymen were 
bound to obey it. They had no doubt been tam- 
pered with by foreign influence, but that was no 
excuse for their conduct in rebellion against 
that law. The essential delinquency of the re- 
bellion remained the same, whether the Veto 
Act were repealed or not. We send forth this 
voice from Scotland, and it is a voice to which 
England and the Church of England will re- 
echo. I do-not know the motives of the seven 
ministers, but I do know that when they were 
forbid by their ecclesiastical superiors to proceed 
further in the trials of Mr. > saga they still 
dared to take him upon bis trials; aod when 
they were suspended by the commission, and 
afierwards by the General Assembly, from their 
functions as ministers of the Gospel, they not 
only went on with the trials of Mr. Edwards, 
but they continued to preach, and they. called 
in the aid of the civil power to prevent the cler- 
gymen appointed by the Supreme Ecclesiastical 
vourt, fulfilling the offices which they, the cler- 
gymen of Strathbogie, were no longer able to 
do; and hey oF on to the melancholy induc- 
tion of Mr. Edwards; and, lastly, as if to con- 
summate this fatal career—to put a cope-stone 
to the Babel of their proud defiance, they pro- 
ceeded—a daring which I believe they them- 


of their career—l say, they proceed to put forth 
their unlicensed and unhallowed hands to con- 
fer ordination; and ia violation alike of the laws 
of the Church, and even of common decency, 
they asked the unhappy man as he knelt before 
them, in solemn mockery, if he was willing to 
submit to them, calling themselves the Presbyte- 
ry, and to subject himself to all the judicatories of 
the Church; and they got from him an affirma- 
tive answer. The motion, which, with very deep 
feeling, 1 submit. for the acceptance of the Gen- 
eral Assembly is: 

‘That the Assembly approve and confirm 
the sentence of the Commission, of date 18th 


| 


the libel, and-do now find the jibe! proven, with 
the exception of the charge therein last mention- 
ed, founded on the serving the Commission with 
a notarial protest ; and find that the said Messrs. 
John Cruickshank, dsc., are guilty of the offence 
therein charged against them respectively, uo- 
der the exception of the before,mentioned charge, 
founded on the serving the Commission with a 
notarial protest, foresaid. The Generat'Assem- 
bly, in respect of the said offences, as each, by 
itself, involving of deposition, independeatly of 
others, do depose the said Messrs. John Cruick- 
shank, &c., from thé ‘office of the holy minis- 
Dr. Cook, at the evening sederunt maved. the 
following motion, which he prefaced; with a 
long speech, which, however, we have no room 
| 
“The General Assembly having thost ma- 
turely considered the libel, ordered by. its Com- 
mission in August, to be served upon Messrs, 
John Cruickshank, minister of Glass, William 
Cowie, minister of Cairnie, William Allardyce, 
minister of Rhydie, William Masson, minister 
of Botriphine, James Watker, minister of Hunt- 
ly, James Thomson, minister. of Keith, and 
James Alexander. Cruickshank, minister: of 
Mortlach, all in the Presbytery of Strathbogie, 
and the different subsequent proceedings con- 
nected therewith ; find that the whole orizina: 
ted from the said ministers -hmving. yieldéd 
dience the of the 
kingdom, in a matter declared by these tribu- 
nals to relate #6 civil ‘rights, with which’ the 
Church requires that its jadicateries shall not 
intermeddle—such deéclaration, on thé part of 
the-civil tribunals, being in this case in perfect 
conformity with the law and practice of the 
Church, and hence considering it- incompetent 
for the ecclesiastical courts to pas® any sen- 
tence of ceasure in regard to the proteedin: 
to which the said declaration relates—set aside 
these proceedings, dismiss the libel, and de- 
clare that the ministers named in it, and against 
whom it was directed, are in the same situation, 
in all respects as to their miniaterial state aed 
privileges, as if such libel had never been serv- 
ed, and such proceeding had never taken place.” 
The vote was then taken, and stood as fol- 


Motion of Dr. Chalmers, e 2284. 
Motion of Dr. Cook, 396. 


Majority for Dr. Chalmer’s motion, 97 — 

Dr. Chalmers then moved—That the seven 
clergymen should be deposed, which was se- 
conded by Dr. Brown of Langton. | 

This was carried.  §= | 

The Moderator then ptonounced sentence of 
deposition in the usual form; but, in the ia- 
structions to intimate the churches vacant, there 
was no intimation ordered to be made.to the 

A minute was — to, that the ministets 
and elders of the Presbytery of Strathbogie at 
present in Edinburgh, be permitted to meet as 
early ag possible for the purpose of appointing 
siipplies to the vacant parishes, and also for de- 
élaving the parishes vacant. 

OF MR. EDWARDS. 
. The case of. Mr. Edwards was then called. 
Parties having beem remaved from the bar, _, 

. Mr. Cunningham moved that the Assembly 
approve and confirm the sentence of the Com- 
mission—find it relevant—find Mr. Edwards 
guilty of libel—declare him incapable of ac- 
cepting a presentation, and prohibit and dis- 


charge all the ministry of the Church from re- 
ceiving him into their pulpits. = 
Professor Hill moved, that the Assembly find 


that Mr. Edwards, in accepting the presenta- 
tion to the church aad parish at. Marnoch, and 
in taking the subsequent steps to obtain induc- 
tion, had doné notinng contrary tothe constitu- 
tion of the Church, and therefore find him not 
in apy respect censurable. 

It was agreed, however, that the first motion 
should be cartied without a vote. : 

Sentence was then pronoenced. 

A NOBLE HINDOO MIND. 

Roy Kalee Nath Chowdree, who deceased in. 
December last at Calcutta, was one of the few 
Hindoos of wealth and character, who suétain- 
ed Lord Wm. Bentick in his abolition of the 
Suttees, and threw the whole weight of his in- 
fluence into the liberal scale for the support of 
the government of Bristish India. Among other 
noble deeds recorded of him, he established ah’ 
English Seminary at his family residetice, in 
connexion with the mission of the General As- 
sembly, and maintained it in great part from his. 
own funds. He also constructed a public road 
of great utility, at'an expense of 80,000 
pees ; and at his death bequeathed a lack of Re- 
pees, of which the interest is to be ever applied. 
to public objects.—Friend of India. / 


ARMENIANS IN CABUL. 

The families remaining are but few, though 
formerly: they were numerots, ‘and furnished 
300 horsemen to the king. They havea church, 
says Rey. Mr. Pigott, (a chaplain in the army 
of the Indus,).a long low room, and very scan- 
tily lighted; with an altar, pictures of the Vir- 
gin, the Armenian crucifix, handsome copies of 
the Scriptures, liturgies; Their burial 
ground is ample and: surrounded by a good wail, 
and gateway. Tombstones,are numerous, deep, 
ly and well carved in the Armenian character, 
one of:them commemorative of a bishop.’ For: 
twelve years they had been without the ser-. 
vices of a priest, and their children were un-+ 
baptized. The head man among them sought 
out Mr. P. and requested his ministerial offices. 
The expression of satisfaction among the péo-’ 
plé was most marked, when they found an 
Englishclergymen amongthem. He performed, 
the services desired of him, and then addressed 
them faithfully on their duty to eschew thé vices 
of the heathen, to lead a Christidiy life, and dé 
pend only on Ohrist; and. his meriterious sacri- 
fice for their salvation. 

It is delightful to contemplate the seed of di- 
vine truth, ‘wafled by the wind that bloweth 
where it listeth, and sowh here and there amid 
the sterile wastes of heathenism, and retaining. 
through so many years, the germinating prin-_— 
ciple, though not watered by a dews of hea- 
ven that are necessary to make it spring and 
bring forth fruit to the glory of God. Friend 
of India. to 

| ‘THE WAY.OF DUTY. 

“In general, | find the way of duty is the 
way of safety and comfort. When I have a 
relish and diligence in the use of the means of 
grace, the enemy can seldom get advantage of 
me, especially when my heart is inclined to fre- 
quency and fervency in secret prayer. When 
I have the spirit of prayer rag Boon else is 
easy, but it is strange to say, how often my 
greatest privilege is my greater bondage; and 
when this is amiss, 1 get little refreshment in 
any other exercise—reading, conference, hear- 
ing, and even speaking myself of the things 
God (for I have a little weekly ‘lécture in A, | 
own family,) often leave me dry and unimpress- 
ed,’but I. believe my winter as well as my sum- 
mer seasons, have this use and subserviency, to 
carry on the Lord’s work in my heart. By 
t things I feel my own insufficiency, the 
total. depravity of my nature, and sea more 
cause to rejoice in the knowledge of a Saviour, 
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who is able to saVe to the uttermost.” — Newton. 
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chet option to patronage it wil 
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soon command a majority in the Assem- 
bly Phe deposition of the Strathbogie minie- 
decided iit and 
are actuated by «spirit, which is above intimida- 
tion.) “Phe! present potilion' of the Church’ is 
de ores May’ the Lord send her 
deliverance, 

Youn, Cuurem Caaz.—For the infor- 
mation of itp readers we publish the opinion of 
Chief Jastide Gibson in ‘the shove ‘case, affirm- 
ing the judgment of the inferior Court by which 
the, Qld-echool minority to’ the 
of the New-school ‘miajority: recognized. The 
grounds of the decision are recapitulated by the 
Chief Justice ia the last paragraph of his opinion, 
‘amd we have‘no disposition to: dispute the va- 
lidity ‘of the titged. We have olirselves 
viewed, the; principal matter very mach in the 
same, light, although in the expression of some 
of ‘his views we think the Chief Justice has erred; 
and ‘dar has been more thai once ex- 
pressed that in the, peculiar circumstances of the 
ed and another portion had violently broken off 


by of dttempted Yevolution, litigation by 


particular churches should be carefully avoid- 


ed. Every thing which has since occurred has } 


tended: to strengthen ‘the conviction which we 
from ‘the first felt, that majorities in particular 
churches should be. permitted, without effort to 
dispesseas them, to retain the’ property, if terms 
of amicable compromise could not be agreed on. 

The New-school who aré accustomed to view 
every, thing through. magnifying glasses, have of 
coursé'taken o¢casion from this decision to sound 
the ‘note of ttiumph. | "To this they are welcome, 
anid if they éan find any thing in it, beyond the 
mere confirmation of their. right to a very small 
church, worth perhaps 3000 dollars, they have 
sharper optics than we possess, Judge Gibson 
has explicitly said that in the settlement ‘of the 
great question, the right of the orthodox. was 


admitted on the ground.that they were the| 
themselves against God with impunity. God is 


Church—the majority—possessing the power 
to do certain acts, and which power could not 
be contrayened by any judicial decision. This 
being settled, it: must remain for ever true and 
cannot bealtered by subsequent circumstances, 
No fiiture increase on the part of the New- 
school could change the aspect of the matter at 
the time the division was made, and hence we 
regard the opinion of Judge Gibson, in this sub- 
ordinate case, as rhore -definifively settling the 
main case beyond any possibility of a reversal. 

THEY KNOW NoT WHAT THEY Do.—These 
words derive impressiveness from the circum- 
stances under which they were uttered. The 
Son of God was hanging-on-the cross; he 
was surrounded by an unfeeling multitude who 
embittered his dying moments by their profane 
jeers; and among these was conspicuous a 
band: of men who: were principally active in 
carrying forward his execution. The sufferer 
does ‘not appeal to their humanity, and ask a 
mitigation of his pains, nor does he pour upon 
them execrations for their cruel treatment; but 
turhing his eyes to heaven, he addresses the 
requite the murderers according to their deeds, 
but te have pity on their infatuation: “ Father 
forgive: them, for they what they 

It is characteristic of the sinner that he 
knows not what he’ does, We do not say that 
his ignorance is his apology; far from it, It is 
rather in most instances an aggravation of his 
sin; ‘because it is wilful; and persisted in, de- 
spite of all the means of instruction. In some 
cases it. is true, ignorance extenuates, as in the 
case of Paul, who: persecuted the followers of 
Christ;°and ‘who’ thought he did God service 
thereby, but oblained mercy because he did it 
ignorantly, in unbelief, Most men who sin, how- 
ever, know that they are doing wrong, although 
they ‘milly \ignorant of the extent of the 
wrong. Did they know indeed, the guilt they 
thereby: incur, the fierceness of that anger to 
which: they are exposing themselves, and the 
extent of horfors involved in the destruction of 

When I see a man living in the unrestrained 
indul of his vicious propensities, and gra- 
_ tifying the lust of ‘the flesh, the lust. of the eye, 


and the pride.of life, without seriously peiacte 


ing on the doom pronounced on the wilful trans.’ 
gtessor, ‘and ‘while I thus see him braving the 
anger of God, and for the sake of a temporary 
and.imperfect gratification incurring the forfei- 
ture of heaven, I exclaim, alas! poor sinner, 
he knows not what he-does. - ~ 
When I see the young devoted to the pursuits 
of vanity, relying on the world for happiness, 
and refusing to remember their Creator in the 
days of their youth, how evident is it that they 
know not what they do. | 
When T gee'the sanctuary of God compara- 
tively deserted, while the places of worldly 
amusement are thronged, and the most sacred 
institutions cotitemned, by those who are placed 
under unspeakable obligation to observe them, 
I see clearly that such sinners know not what 
pone I see a state or national legislature, 


end forgetfel that they are his stewards, and i 


the, interfer-| 
putely ecele- | - 


a 


religion 
say, 


religion, and rejecting the truth as it is in Jesus, 
either from pride of intellect, or to appease, 


fatuation the same mournful evidence, that they 
Is it credible?’ Can ‘any one ‘for a moment 
suppose, that sinners of the various classes 
would deliberately pursue their courses. if they 
knew the certain issue? ‘Would they turn their 
back upon the Saviour, close their ears to every 
loud threatening, and kind invitation, and cling 
to;their besetting sins, if they certainly knew 
that the end of these things would be death ? 
No, jt could not be. Sinners flatter themselves, 
they hope against hope, they have a thousand 
refuges of lies to which they flee, and they hide 
from themselves the awful doom that awaits 
them. And still, unbelieving as the wicked and 
irreligious may be, and little as they may know 
the exceeding sinfulness of sin, their damnation 
slumbereth not, but hurries onward to meet 
Sappata Ossmrvance.—In England and 
Scotland this subject is attracting more atten- 
tion than formerly. In the latter place, travel- 
ling on the great thoroughfares on the Lord’s 
day has almost ceased; and we find that the 
government of England has so far conceded to 
public opinion as to make arrangements to carry 
the mail by railway only six days in the week, 
reserving the carriage of it on the Sabbath by 
coach. This arrangement, it is true, does not 
exonerate the government from the guilt of 
Sabbath-breaking, which should prevent the 
carriage of the mail:on the Sabbath altogether, 
yet it removes fromm others the facilities for 
breaking the Sabbath. 

In our own country, the late Post-master 
General made arrangements for the carriage 
of the mails only on six days of the week, on 
many of the principal routes. This was done 
on the score of economy, but nevertheless its 
effects would be salutary if rigidly carried out. 


example so well proposed, or listen to the 
grumblings of interested contractors, we know 
not, A clamour has already been raised, but 
we have great hopes that our present Post-mas- 
ter General will not only concur in the arrange- 
ment before rejerred to, but render it still more 
perfect, until it can be said, that as far as the 
transmission of the mails on the Sabbath is con- 
cerned, the Government is no longer chargea- 
ble with the high crime of sanctioning a breach 
of the Sabbath. We have been receiving some 
solemn lessons from the providence of God, 
and our securty depends on our docility. 
Neither individcals nor governments can harden 


jealous of his own institutions, and no eonside- 
rations of worldly policy or gain should induce 
men to provoke that jealousy. 


Tae Banner or THe Cross, which has been 
particularly arrogant in maintaining high church 
claims and in assailing Presbyterianism, falls in- 
to a passion because we have dared to meddle 
with Episcopacy as it is related to Oxfordism, 
and as it has exposed itself to the overtures of 
Bishop Kenrick. Its choice of terms shows that 
it-hag not failed to follow in the illustrious foot- 
steps of the; “ Brief Examination” of a certain 


Right Rev. Dignitary. 


Temperance Conventron.—All the Tem- 
perance Societies throughout the United States, 
have been requested to send delegates to a 
grand National Temperance Convention, to be 
held at Saratoga Springs, on the 27th of July 
Cottzce or New Jersry.—We learn by 
the annual catalogue of the College of New 
Jersey, just published, that the four classes com- 
prise two hundred and twenty-six pupils, viz: 


seniors, seventy-two; juniors, forty-eight; so- 


phomores, ninety ; freshmen, sixteen. We no- 
tice that twenty of the twenty-six States are 
represented in this ancient institution, viz: New 
Jersey, fifty-three; New York, twenty-eight ; 
Maryland, sixteen; South Carolina, eleven ; 
District of Columbia, eleven; Georgia, six; 
Mississippi, three; Pennsylvania, thirty-one ; 
Virginia, seventeen; North Carolina, twelve; 
‘Alabama, eleven ; Louisiana, eight ; Kentucky, 
six; Cherokee Nation, three. The remainder 
are from the states of Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Tennsesee, Ohio, the East 
Indies, and Greece. 


oH For the Presbyterian. 
FOURTH OF JULY. 

Mr. Editor—In your last was inserted an 

article calling the attention of the friends of 

Colonization to the approaching season of na- 

tional rejoicing and thanksgiving for our free- 

dom 


It seems to me core | appropriate to de- 
vote such a day to the noble work of founding 
and rearing a republic like our own on that 
continent which hitherto has been the home of 
despotism and oppression. . 
: colony now struggling into existence 
there; has institutions copied from our own, and 
calculated, if permanently settled, to place a 
new aspect upon the condition of the African 
race. 

As a people proud of our liberty, we ought to 


desire to see the same principle prevailing 


every where. 

As a people implicated in the wrongs which 
Christian nations have heaped upon Africa, we 
ought from a sense of justice to make some re- 
compense, by now conferring upon her our own 
rich privileges. 

As a Christian nation possessing the Gospel 
as a free gift, we are under obligations to ex- 


| tend it to the destitute heathen, by aiding a 


cause which more effectually than any other 
facilitates and prepares the way for missionary 
operations in Africa. 

As & consistent people who have denounced 
the slave trade, we ought to sustain colonies, 
which more than any other measure have been 
found effectual in checking it. 
‘There are now in our country many in servi- 
‘tude, to whom liberty has been offered on their 
arrival in Liberia; the only obstacle in their 
way is the insufficiency of our funds to pay the 
expense of a ‘to the colony. How sweet 


Liberia offers; and how many individuals and 
churches could, without feeling the burthen, lay 


passage 
nsibility to oc) would freedom be to them in such a home as 


| ality, re future by Afansmiting the 
‘amouot néecesesry for a single emigrant, to the 
bk of them, awful of the Pennsylyania Coloniza- 
do. a 


Whether the present incumbent will follow the| | 


up for thee subject of deligh remem-' 


South Sixth sfreet, Phila- 
J. B. Pinney. 


For the Presbyterian. 
SUMMER TES. 


Editor—Popularity is often sind of old 


Mion Societ 
delphia. 


Mr. 


without purging conscience, J see-in their_in-| time said to be but a blast of wind which does 


not continue long in one direction. But have 
you ever heard of a periodical wind of this de- 
scription? one that sets in upon the man—a 
preacher | mean—at a certain season of the 
year regulatly ‘as the season comes? 

If you have not, 1 beg, with all the modesty 
that the case admits of, to introduce myself to 
you as one of ‘this’ class of the popular, and to 
say a word on their behalf in your columns. 
Our season is justathand. The gale is at this 
moment beginning to rise; and though there is 
no danger of losing it, I have not much time to 
give to inferior matters. Let me say at once 
then, that the fraternity whom | represent, is 
composed of those ministers, and licentiates 
who happen to live so conveniently to your 
great cities as to be the objects of the very es- 
pecial regard of city pastors about the months 
of July and August. Happening this season to 
be quite disinterested on this subject, being pla- 
ced in circumstances which prevent the applica- 
tion of my further remarks to myself, 1 take 
leave to remind our city brethren of a few facts. 

Tt has often occurred that whilst the pastors 
have spent their summer in the pleasant retire- 
ment of the country, their substitutes, though 
citizens like themselves, and subject to equal 
toil for the rest of the year, have been left to 
fill their oo in the pulpit, at the sick bed, 
and the funeral, without any thought seeming 
to enter the mind‘of the pastor or his elders, 
that the said substitute had not the pecuniary 
means of enjoying the same recreation and that 
his circumstances might render some remunera- 
tion very acceptable and useful. This is not a 
universal fact. I know ofone church which al- 
ways gives $20 for each Sabbath’s supply, when 
the pastor is absent. I know of others that do 
not follow the more common rule that a week- 
day service is not to be a matter of compensa- 
tion. But the fact itself I state as one that de- 
serves consideration where it does exist. And 
[ cannot help saying that though I should be 
unwilling to promote ‘the employment of a man 
as a supply, whose first consideration was whe- 
ther he should’ be paid or not, yet | think it is 
discreditable to our able churches to receive the 
services of poor licentiates, or poor pastors, and 
forego the opportunity of the benevolence that 
would give them the means of adding a few 
books to their scanty library, or an article to 
their scanty wardrobe. 
beg leave also to protest against the doc- 
trine that there is an exemption from the equi- 
table claim of the supply, because he is only 
called upon in the temporary absence of the 
pastor. If the pastor is absent on account of 
his ill health, or sudden domestic emergency, 
every brother will be glad to aid him, without 
the expectation of a fee; and where the con- 
gregation is poor, he will be ready to do the 
same at all times. But when the pastor is away 
for his recreation, or on business, it seems to me 
that if there is at any time an obligation to con- 
sider the supply as having a claim, it rests as 
forcibly under these circumstances, as when 
there is an actual vacancy. 

Some churches do wrong by their want of 
uniformity in this matter. They engage the 
services of a man to supply their pulpit, and 
compensate him from time to time. If his ser- 
vices continue to be sought, he may reasonably 
make his calculations on the cuntinuance of a 
proportionate allowance, and in consideration 
of it may decline other invitations of the same 
kind. But if his pay should cease, and leave a 
long arrearage, he is treated unjustly. Yet 
who, when such a debt is considered is depend- 
ing upon the honour of a Christian people, is 
going to dun for it? , 

Another bint. We gentlemen of periodical 
popuiarity, are sometimes invited to attend ser- 
vices at a distance. ‘The supply is for a people 
from whom we donot expect or desire compen- 
sation. Our brother, their pastor, needs more 
than they spare him. But the journey costs 
something. It may be a trifle, a dollar or less. 
Now such an expenditure once or twice in a 
year, might not be worthy of great complaint. 
but when the invitations are weekly, or even 
monthly, the aggregate is of some consequence 
to at least many preachers, and great enough 
to make him hesitate about the expediency ol 
exercising his self-denial in this particular form. 
Let it be considered a positive rule of honesty 
to offer to pay the expenses of a man you send 
for. If you wish him to come at his own cost, 
say sO, or say nothing about it, and he can 
then know how to make his calculations. 

This whole subject is often regarded as sor- 
did. I have been placed in circumstances to 
know that it is not always of this character, 
and that a man might have been saved great 
anxiety about his little accounts, if the rich con- 
gregations fe was called upon to serve from 
time to time, had remembered that even as to 
the work of the Gospel ministry the word of 
inspiration declares that the labourer is worthy 
of his hire. SuBURBAN. 


For the Presbyterian. 
A RETURN TO THE EXSCINDED REGION. 


The memorable scenes of 1837, as it regards 
the Presbyterian Church, must make a deep im- 
pression upon the mind of every lover of truth 
and order. Although three whole Synods in 
the state of New York, were separated from 
the Presbyterian Church on account of prevail- 
ing disorders, yet there were a few who were 
lovers of true principles and correct practice, 
and who availed themselves of the privilege 
granted by the Assembly of a return to the 
bosom of the Church. I was myself a member 
of that notorious Assembly, from the Presbytery 
of Chenango, Synod of Geneva, and of course 
was deprived of the privilege of voting when 
that horrible act of excision was past. It is 
true I voted against the disowning act. Be- 
cause it was voting me out of connection with 
brethren whom I[ dearly loved; and so strong 
was this affinity that without delay I sought a 
re-union. 

Within three months of the time of excision 
I was received as a member of the Susquehan- 
na Presbytery, Pennsylvania, within whose 
bounds I found a place of temporary labour, 
designing as soon as what little orthodoxy, ex- 
isting in that region should be brought into 
combined action to return to my native state. 

That period has now arrived, as is well known 
to the readérs of your paper, a Presbytery has 
been set off from Susquehanna, of those who 
had taken shelter under her wing. That Pres- 
bytery has since greatly increased, and the 
number of her churches has been multiplied. 
About a year since, through the instrumentality 
of one of her members, a church was organized 
in Windsor, Broom county, of the number of 
eighteen, who were willing to be signalized as 
sound Calvinists. That church now numbers 
thirty-six, and is gaining the confidence of the 
community. She is well aware that the inte- 
rests of the Church has received great damage 
from the unsettled state of her ministry. From 
this infant church and congregation I have re- 
ceived repeated invitations to labour umong 
them, with a view tosettlement. And after ma- 
ture deliberation, a call is presented, which | 
may feel it my duty to accept, shogd the Pres- 
bytery find the same in order. 

With this confident expectation I have remov- 
ed my residence to that field of labour, with the 
hope and earnest desire that that point may be- 
come the nucleus to another Presbytery. 

This much we think we know, that there 
are some sound men in the neighbourhood, who 


THE PRESB 


men among 


YTERIA 


afe-only fettered 
ered Roogregati 


ters we wall ere long be broken 

And we know Too that there-ate some 

thie Churches, who will not 

“@fidure to be deprived of their nalural ali- 
ment, the truth. 

“This church is feeble, and will expect aid from 
the funds of the Church. Indeed | feel myself 
| as feaving but one missiophry field for another, 

and shall hope and trust in the God of missions. 

Mr. Editor—yYou will do me a favour to give 
the above an insertion in your paper, with the 
additional notice to all editors of such papers as 
I am receiving, and to all correspondents, that 
they will direct all letters or papers to Windsor, 
Broom county, New York. | 

E. Bronson. 


Respectfully, 
| For the Presbyterian. 
INCIDENTAL EVIDENCE TO AN IMPORTANT DOC- 
TRINE OF THE BIBLE. 


“ Our enemies themselves being judges,” our 
belief in the imputation of the righteousness of 
Christ is according to the Scriptures. Even the 
Oxford divines teach that in the Bible, “the 
nanie ‘justify’ is judicial”—“ the sense of the 
term,” says Mr. seem in his elaborate work 
on Justification, “ is couNTING RIGHTEOUS; but 
one passage,” says he, “‘can be adduced where 
the word justification is used for making right- 
eous, and there the reading is doubtful.” ‘The 
Churchman tells us that Mr. Newman holds that 
we are justified by inherent righteousness, in 
connexion with Curist’s righteousness, which is 
contemporaneously imputed. This statement, 
judging by other parts of the same article, we 
understand to mean that as we advance in sanc- 
tification, the righteousness of Christ is imputed 
to us;—-in other words, our sanctification is the 
means or the condition of our being justified. 

But we are called to behold a new thing— 
the terms of Scripffire are said to have a par- 
ticular meaning, and yet the things taught by 
these terms, are wholly contrary to the natural 
meaning of the.terms. Thus Mr. Newman 
says—* The sense of the term justify is count- 
ing righteous, but the sense of the thing is 
making righteous.—If God count righteous, it 
is by making righteous.—If he justifies, it is by 
renewing. Faith is suid to justify, Nor THAT 
IT REALLY JUSTIFIES MORE THAN THE OTHER 
@RACcEs.* We are saved by Christ’s mercy, 
and that not through faith only, but through 
faith and all graces. Faith justifies as including 
in and under it all other graces and works. 
Works viewed as one with faith, are in one 
sense instruments (of justification) as being con- 
natural with faith, and indivisible from it, or- 
gans through which it acts and which it hal- 
lows. Cleanness of heart and spirit, obedience 
by word and deed, these alone constitute our 
justification.” 

Here is a direct setting aside of Scripture 

testimony; admitting the testimony to be ex- 
press, he says the thing in question is different 
from what the words plainly declare it to be. 
Mr. Newman finds that the Scriptures declare 
sanctification to be the certain result of God’s 
reputing the believer righte: us for Christ’s sake, 
and therefore heasserts that God justifies by sanc- 
tifying, thus putting the effect of justification 
for the chief means of justification. But how 
is this question regarded by the Churchman? 
‘The Editor says, “ We shall carefully abstain 
from ‘that long nauseous dispute about susTIFI- 
CATION,” and then quotes from an English 
writer who has used that monstrous expression, 
the following passage—a passage which might 
pass for a paraphrase of Pope’s Essay on Man, 
or for an extract from Dr. Ware’s Lectures at 
the Unitarian Divinity School. ‘ Without all 
question, our justification in this life mast pro- 
ceed by the very same measures, that it will do 
at the last day. Then | think the great ques- 
tion will be, how we have lived and what we 
have done in the body; and as we shall be able 
to answer to this question, so shall we be either 
finally justified or condemned.” Can there be 
any other inference from this, than that all that 
God has revealed on the subject of justification 
is trifling. Let the life be right, and then be- 
lieve what you please. 
We content ourselves with the word of God; 
we take it as it stands, leaving to Swedenborg- 
ians, Hicksite Quakers, and Oxford men, the 
work of finding other senses than the inspired 
words legitimately bear. A. L. A. 


* He admits that the inspired writer says so, but he sets 
aside his teaching. 


For the Presbyterian. 
-VEXATION AND DISAPPOINTMENT. 
Behold, is it not of the Lord of hosts that the people shall 
labour in the very fire, and the peuple shall weary them- 
selves for very vanity? Has. ii. 13. 

The truth here impliedly taught is, that God } 
has, for wise reasons, made veration and dis- 
appointment inseparable from human pursuits. 
In the pursuit of wealth the people labour in 
the very fire and weary themselves for very 
vanity. 

The same is true of the pursuit of pleasure 
and happiness. 

So in the pursuit of honour and office. 

So of all the pursuits which are wrong in 
themselves, and which are inordinately followed 
though lawful. 

One reason why vexation and disappointment 
are inseparable from human pursuits, results 
from the very constitution aud arrangement of 
the world with which we have to do. Wecan- 
not see into the future, nor tell what is to be. 
In the daily concerns of life we must come into 
contact with a vast multitude of different per- 
sons and things. Almost all our caiculations, 
too, must proceed upon contingencies, the fail- 
ure of which must result in the modification, 
or the partial, or entire defeat, of our plans. In 
all the arrangements of divine providence, there 
is*so much certainty that we may form general 
plans without much apprehension; and yet there 
is so much uncertainty (as to our knowledge) 
that certain and definite plans are exceedingly 
liable to result in disappointment. 

But who has arranged matters thus? Behold, 
says the text, behold, is it not of the Lord of 
hosts? Yes, it is all of the Lord; the hand of 
God is in it. Things are so ordered for our 
good and his glory. With all our troubles and 
sorrows, we are too prone to fix our hearts on 
this world and make it our home. Our disap- | 
pointments and vexations are intended to wean 
us from the world and lead us to seek another 
and a better country. 

Here let us pause, and learn some practical 
lessons : RULES FOR BUSINESS : 

1. We should pursue nothing wrong, or en- 
gage inno unlawful avocation. God has pro- 
vided ways enough for us to get a lawful and 
honest living; and there are ways enough for 
us to live honestly without engaging in any busi- 
ness which tends to demoralize and impoverish 
the community. Not every lawful business is 
honest and honourable. The,laws may legalize 
that which the moral sense of the whole com- 
munity condemns. In nothing of this kind 
should we engage, even if the laws of the land 
authorize it; and certainly not against the laws, 
unauthorized, and regardless of law; for if we 
do, we shall “ burn our fingers,” or sully our 
reputation and ruin our good name. Yca, we 
shall labour in the very fire and weary ourselves 
for very vanity. e cannot expect God to 
prosper our unholy pursuits. Our lawful cal- 
lings have enough of vexation and disappoint- 
ment attending them, without our running into 
unlawful practices or treading on forbidden 
ground. 


Our lawful, honest and honourable business 
must be kept within due bounds. We must not 
let the world run away with us. 
danger. Spring is opening. Business is call- 
ing our attention. Beware. Let not the world 
become victorious over you. Let it not engross 
your heart. Forget not your God. Be reli- 
gious in your business. Think of your soul, and 
ofthe souls of others. Let not your Bible be 


2. We should pursue nothing inordinately. | 


Here is our} 


N. 


md, mor your cl 

ly altgr forsaken 
in the prayer and in the sanctuafy. 
Lord _yoyr daily pursuits, and he: 


very fire and weary yourself for very vanity! 
_ 3, We shauld make the 
in all our pursuits and submit to his will in 


our We are his stewards. 
We should feel our dependence on him and our 
accountability to him. He has made us for 
himself. é are to live to his glory. He 


koows what is best for us; when he vexes and 
disappoints and causes us to labour in the fire 
and eat in sorrow, he hasour good and his 
glory in view. Jt becomes us to bow before him, 
and in all our ways to acknowledge him, that 
he may direct our paths. It is because we so 
often forget God, that we are so often perplexed 
and distressed. Why notlearn wisdom? Why 
not be instructed by the painful experience of 
the past? Alas, that we are so slow to learn! 
Alas, that we cannot live as the stewards of 
God, and in alt we do seek the glory of his name! 
Reader, place the glory'of God before you as 
the end of all your avocations; and consider that 
wrong, as to its matter or manner, which is not 
done to glorify God. When brought to this 
test, how much that occupies the attention of 
men is wrong! And O, how little is right! of 
multitudes it is true, God is not in all their 
thoughts. | 

4. Let sinners at once cease to seek happiness 
in earthly things and make God their friend 
and portion. ‘This is the only way to perma- 
nent peace. You may seek peace elsewhere, 
but you will not find it. God has, for wise rea- 
sons, connected vexation and disappointment 
with all your earthly pleasures and avocations. 
While you pursue wealth, or pleasure and hap- 
piness, or honour and office, or any thing that 
is wrong, or any thing that is right to an inor- 
dinate degree, and forget God and attend not to 
the soul, it is of the Lord that you should labour 
in the very fire and weary yourself for very 
vanity! Yes, and while you continue to for- 
get God and your soul, God will continue to 
wither your hopes, blast your expectations, and 
blight your prospects. He will send vexation 
after vexation, and disappointment after disap- 
pointment, till you are taught that “they build 
too low, who build beneath the skies;” or till 
his patience is exhausted, and you are cut off as 
a cumberer of the ground and doomed to eternal 
despair! My dear reader, you desire happi- 
ness: come to Jesus Christ, and it is yours; 
here is a fountain, inexhaustible and free, come 
here and bathe your sick and miserable soul! 
You desire heaven: come to Jesus Christ, and it 
is yours; here is the way to heaven, open to all, 
come and walk in it. It is a delightful way. 
They who walk in it have peace on earth and 
bliss immortal. Yes, reader, you desire heaven 
and happiness: then come to Jesus Christ, and 
they are yours; for his blood can cleanse you 
from sin. He can speak peace to your troubled 
heart. He can fit you for the mansions of 
lory. You must be holy. Unless your nature 
is renovated and your sins removed, there is no 
heaven, no happiness, for you! No, the unre- 
newed and unsauctified labour in the fire here, 
and then lie down if everlasting burnings be- 
yond the tomb. O dreadfulend! They suffer 
on earth, and then in hell forever! 


‘“‘In pain they travail all their days 
To reap immortal wo!” 


Beloved reader pause—think! God hasthrown 
fire-brands in your path here, that you might be 
led to shun eternal, unquenchable fire. To this 
end his goodness and mercy follow you. And 
to this end he has sent his Son, his word, his 
servants, his Spirit. To this end he calls, in- 
vites, entreats. Will you hear? Will you be- 
lieve? Will you obey? O be wise. bg up 
treasure in heaven. Seek enduring substance. 
Be reconciled to God. Servehim. And when 
surrounded with cares and troubles, with vexa- 
tions and disappointments, remember it is writ- 
ten :-—Behold, is it not of the Lord of hosts that 
the people shall labour in the very fire, and the 
people shall weary themselves for very vanity ? 
And say with Jonah, ii. 8,9. They that ob- 
serve lying vanities, forsake their own mercy. 
But I will sacrifice unto thee with the voice of 
thanksgiving; I will pay that I have vowed. 
Salvation is of the Lord. And also with blessed 
Paul, Rom. viii. 28. And we know that all 
things work together for good, to them that love 
God, to them who are the called according to 


his purpose. W. J. M 
For the Presbyterian. 
MISSIONARY LETTER TO THE PRESBYTERY OF 
NEWCASTLE. 


Futtehgurh, (India,) Aug. 16th, 1840. 
Fathers and Brethren in the Ministry :—The 
circumstances in which I have been placed have 
been such as to render it difficult for me to keep 
- a correspondence with my friends at home. 

ou will have learned probably that Mr. Wilson 
was obliged to go to Simla for Mrs. Wilson’s 
health; and that Mrs, Scott and myself have 
consequently been left alone, with a heavy 
and responsible charge upon our hands. The 
amount of labour, and the correspondence ne- 
cessarily connected with the Orphan Institution, 
the care of our other schools, the preparation of 
materials for our buildings, and innumerable 
other items, have taken up almost all the time 
we could spare from the study of the language, 
and in many cases have encroached upon it, 


/much more than was desirable. I trust, however, 


this will not long be the case. We expect bro- 
ther Wilson from Simla in two or three months, 
and perhaps by that time we shall also have 
with us one of the brethren of the reinforce- 
ment which we have heard is now on its way. 
It is my desire as it would be my pleasure, to 
become thoroughly acquainted with the native 
language. I am persuaded that until that time, 
[ cannot hope to do a great deal among the 
heathen personally. At present, I can talk a 
little, and can read in easy Hindostani and Hin- 
du pretty well, but to be able to use the lan- 
guage as a master, will be the work of years, 
even with the most diligent study. 

As yet the prospects of the Orphan Institution 
are fair. ‘The amount of receipts by subscrip- 
tion, together with the profits arising from the 
carpet weaving establishment, will, we hope, be 
sufficient to carry it on, without drawing upon 
the funds of the Board. The number of the 
children is about one hundred, of whom fifty are 
boys and fifty girls. We have suffered a good 
deal from sickness and death amongst them. 
This suffering has been principally confined to 
those whose constitutions were irrecoverably in-' 
jured by the famine. It is impossible, [ am told, 
even for those who witnessed it, to describe the 
sufferings of the unhappy people during this 
season of distress. Many districts, you know, 
were wholly depopulated. ‘The roads were 
strewed with the dead, and dying. ‘Te people 
were compelled to live upon the roots and bark 
of trees, and whatever else they could procure. 
From these sufferings the children under our 
care were rescued, many of them in the last 
stage of starvation, and it is not wonderful that 
some of them have never been able to recover 
entirely the tone and vigour of health. The 
most common disease is sore eyes. Fevers are 
also common, as they are with all natives, 
though, with the children, but few cases of 
much severity have occurred. 

We have tound it impossible as yet, to get a 
well qualified Matron to take charge of the 
girls. The wife of our native assistant, who 
understands both the Hindu and English, was 
formerly a great assistance; but for a long time 
she has been confined by sickness, and lately 
she has been. upon the borders of the’ grave. 
However she is now recovering, and will be 
able, we trust, before long, to render her as- 
sistance. In Hindu we have a laborious, and 


the girls to read in. that la well. 
The English i 


affy.|-devolved almost entirely upon Mr. Scott, a 


sisted as often agit was possible by myself: 
The larger girls have made considerable pro- 
gress in our language, and they are all learn- 
ing it more or less. : 

The boys spend a considerable portion of 
their time in the work-shop. During school 
hours, they are taught, in Hindu by a Pundit, 
and in English by. the brother-in-law of our 
native assistant, a boy of much promise. He 
is about fifteen or sixteen yeary old, of very stu- 
dious habits, and speaks and reads the English 
language quite weil, as also the Hindu and 
Hindostani. [am now teaching htm Geogra- 

hy, English Grantmar, History, and’ Natural 
hit hy, besides reading in the New Testa- 
ment. 1 sometimes hope that he is a true Chris- 
tian. His deportment, so far as I have observ- 
ed, is uniformly becoming, and I am told he is 
strict in attending to the private duties of reli- 

ion. He conducts the prayers of the children 
in Hindu, with a great'deal of propriety. The 
boys have made more progress in the English 
language than the girls, and the smaller ones 
especially, whose time is not taken up so much 
with the weaving, are doing very well. 

I am sorry pater give you a good ac- 
count of the young man respecting whom | 
wrote to you before. I was obliged to dismiss 
him for stealing, and found that he had taken a 
uumber of articles at different times. I sent 
him to Mr. Warren at Allahabad, where he is 
— in the printing office, and gives sa- 
tisfaction. 

Our English and Persian school in the city | 
has had to struggle with some difficulties.— 
Shortly after we commenced, the Government 
school was removed to the city also, and as the 
government carefully exclude religion from 
their instructions, the boys seemed at first dis- 

to favour it. However, they soon began to 
find that they could get better instruction in our 
school; consequently some of them returned 
when the noyelty was gone, and the tide is now 
running in our favour. How long it may last, 
we do not know. We have now about sixty 
scholars in regular attendance, and some of 
them have made astonishing, progress. We 
have found but little difficult Wrotroducing the 
New Testament as a reading book into the 
school, and of course with that there are nume- 
rous opportunities of explaining and enforcing 
the truths of our religion. ‘This school has 
been given principally into the hands of our 
native assistant, since Mr. Wilson left, and he 
is well qualified by experience, tact, and ac- 
quirements, for the work. For sometime past, 
owing to the sickness of his wife, he has been 
able to attend but little, but now that she is bet- 
ter, he will I hope be able to attend regularly. 


Our own health, and that of our little daugh- 
ter, has been uniformly good. We suffer it is 
true a good deal from heat, but the only influ- 
ence as yet, has been, that it renders us less 
capable of exertion. This indeed is a serious 
evil, where so much is to be done, but it is. an 
evil felt by all. 

By the last accounts from Simla, Mis. Wil- 
son had been severely and even dangerously 
ill. She was however recovering, and we sin- 
cerely trust it may please the Lord to restore 
her again to health. She has been a great suf- 
ferer since coming to India. All the brethren 
and sisters of the Upper Mission, have suffered 
more or less, and nearly all have been obliged 
to go to the hills for their health. So far as 
we have heard, they are all doing pretty well 
at present. The brethren at Allahabad are 
all pretty well with the exception of brother 
Morrison, who has suffered from the sore throat 
so common in the United States. It is feared 
that he will not long endure the climate of 
India. 

In conclusion, allow me to exhort you, fath- 
ers and brethren, to go on in increaeag your 
exertions to demolish the stre#g holds of Idol- 
atry. Ere long they must fall throughout the 
world. In India they will assuredly fall. For 
this conviction we have the “* sure word of pro- 
phecy,” and apart from prophecy, the “ signs 
of the times” indicate the fall of Satan and the 
reign of Christ. Every day Idolatry islosing 
its hold, exertions are increasing, labourers are 
becoming more numerous, schools and scholars 
are multiplying, English opinions, improve- 
ments, and knowledge are spreading abroad, 
the Government is slowly withdrawing its sup- 
port from Idolatry, and all things are hasten- 
ing, even in the opinion of the Hindoos them- 
ain, to the fulfilment of that sagacious pro- 
phecy of their sacred books, that ** Hindooism 
will ultimately vanish away, and the people 
finally become apostate from the religion of their 
fathers.”” Whoever has resided in India, even 
for as short a time as I have myself, can hardly 
fail to have his convictions of this truth more 
firmly established. The war with China is 
viewed by many as disastrous, and when we 
consider its origin it is doubtless so, but in its 
consequences r firmly believe it will add an- 
other illustration to the truth that even the 
wicked designs of men are overruled by God 
for good. The probability is that a portion of 
territory will be ceded to the English for their 
residence. Then China will be open,” and 
the Gospel will not be long in following. These, 
among many others, are encouraging prospects, 
and we do well to look at them, that we may 
admire the ways of God, and cheer ourselves 
in our labours. We may not live to see the 
final triumph of the Gospel in all lands, but we 
know that it will take place, and happy shall 
we be, if we have had some part, however 
small, in the instrumentality of so glorious a 
result. 

With Christian love, fathers and brethren, I 
am yours, affectionately, Scorr. 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE WINE QUESTION.—No. III. 


There ig another case recorded in the Gospel, 
in which wine is mentioned, and in relation to 
which, certain persons have exhibited great so- 
licitude for the reputation of the Son of God, 
and that is the marriage-occasion in Cana of 
Galilee. It is asserted, that it is absolutely in- 
consistent with the character of the Saviour of 
men, to admit the idea, for one moment, that 
he, by his miraculous power, made a liquid, on 
that occasion, which contained any inebriating 

uality. And hence, those who believe the 
fact as it is recorded are ridiculed and stigma- 
tized as slanderers of the immaculate Son of 
God. 

Before I proceed to examine this case in the 
light in which it stands on the page of reve- 
lation, uncontaminated by the glosses and tra- 
ditions of men, I wish to ask these self-made 
guardians of the Saviours’s character a few ques- 
tions. 

Do they believe that he who appeared in the 
flesh in the person of Jesus of Nazareth, “ full 
of grace and truth,” was from pa a Di- 
vine Person, the second person of the Trinity, 
the Eternal Word? And as such, was he the 
Almighty Creator of the universe? Were “all 
things made by him, and without him was not 
one thing made that wasmade?” And is it true 
that all things are constantly upheld and govern- 
ed by the same “ word of his power,” so that 
no event takes place without his providence 1— 
If these fundamental truths are admitted ; 
(and I will not spend a word on the subject 
of revelation with any man, who does not ad- 
mit them,) then J ask, Is it any more incon- 
sistent with the character of Deity to suppose 
that he once, in the process of time created al- 
cohol, than that he formed its elements in the 

at work of creation, and established laws, as 
rm and unfailing as the law of gravitation, by 
which those elements must be daily developed 
and combined in the production of that sub- 
stance? Was it inconsitent with the purity of 


well qualified Pundit who has taught nearly all 


has beenconstaaily doing, and will coutine to 
do to the endef time as the God of providence? 

Itis uselesa# object here, that the lawsof fer- 
meatation are such, that a liquid, if not arrested 
by the hand of art, will not stop with the vinous 
fermentation, but will infallibly proceed into the 
acetua, thereby annihilating all the alcohol, 
which had been developed. This would prove 
too much for the objector himself. : If this were 
admitted as a fact, and if it furnished ground 
for the inference, that it is unlawful to drink a 
liquid when it had only passed through the 
vinous fermentation, it would afford equal 
reason to ‘infer, that it-is unlawful to drink the 
juice of the grape as it is expressed from the 
cluster. Nay, * would be equally wrong to use 
vinegar, because there is yet one stage of fer- 
mention beyond that into which every liquid 
wilt ultimately pass if not prevented by the sa- 
crilegious hand of man ; and therefore nothing 
of the kiad can be lawfully used, till it has un- 


process, and is reduced 
bac is really pitiful to see 


what gross inconsistencies those run into, who 
are not only “wise above what is written” 
but have actually assumed to themselves the 
honour of being “ the Lord’s counsellor,” and 
of dictating to him, what sort of a revelation he 
ought to have given to the world | 

ut if all, or any one of the different stages 
of fermentation rendered a liquid improper, and 
sinfol for the use of man, why was it ordained 
atall? The Almighty Creater, would as easily 
have dispensed with it, as not; and surely hie be- 
nevolence would havedictated to dispense with an 
article that was not only absolutely useless, but 
must infallibly prove the occasion of sin to man. 
But if like every other commodity which God 
has created, or which is produced by the neces- 
sary operation of the laws, that he has establish- 
ed, its prostitution and abuse constitute the sin, 
then the Divine character stands vindicated in 
one case as much as in the other, and man by 
his own voluntary act is guilty before God.. 

But let us return and examine the miracle at 
the marriage of Cana in Galilee. 

It appears fair to infer from the sacred record 
that at this marriage, the host had furnished 
himself with wine. ‘ And when they wanted 
wine,” or as the original words literally mean, 
And the wine having failed or come short.” John 
ii. 3. And again, “ Thou hast kept the good 
wine uniil now,” ver. 10. Whether this mar- 
riage took place in a poor, pious family, whose 
cigcumscribed means prevented them from mak- 
ing provision equal to the number of their 
guests, or from some other cause, it is needless 
to inquire. It is sufficient that our blessed Lord 
deemed that a suitable occasion to put forth his 
almighty power; and to honour the institution 
of marriage, by the first miracle that he wrought 
on the earth. 

Again, When the ruler of the feast had tast- 
ed the water that was made wine, and knew not 
whence it was — he saith unto the bridegroom, 
Every man at the beginning doth set forth good 
wine; and when men have well drunk, then 
that which is worse: but thou hast kept the 
good wine until now. ver. 9,10. 

Now, although we are not here expressly in- 
formed, that the wine used on this occasion, was 
fermented, (which indeed might be shown to be’ 
the fact with respect to every thing that is proper- 
ly called wine,) yet there are two things which 
plainly prove this point. 

1. The word «@vuexa, or «sive, rendered “ well 
drunk” though generally used to express intoxi- 
cation, does not always necessarily imply ex- 
cess: but | challenge the production of an ex- 
ample in any Greck author, where this word is 
used to denote the act or effect of drinking. 
where the liquid drunk- was not of 
inebriating properties. If thie és the fact, then 
this word plainly «b--s what the twine was, that 
was ; by the bridegroom, and how 
nat which Christ made compared wiff it. 

2. The ruler of the feast pronounced the last 
wine, better than the first. And is it likely 
that any man in ancient or modern times after 
drinking real wine would pronounce a glass of 
“‘ molasses and water” better wine, than that 
which he had been drinking? But we have the 
authority of Jesus Christ himself to determine 
the common opinion of that age, in regard to 
the comparative merits of wine, and it is not 
strange that the opinion has remained unchang- 
ed to the present day. No man having drunk 
old wine, straitway desireth new, for he saith 
The old is better. Luke v. 39. This he said 
in immediate connexion with the declaration 
that “* New wine must be put into new bottles,” 
which proves that the wine there spoken of, was 
a fermented liquor, for if it had been a liquid 
incapable of fermentation, old bottles would 
have been as safe as new. 

Here then we have all the evidence that the 
nature of the case admits of, and all that is 
necessary to prove that the wine made from 
water by the miraculous power of our blessed 
Lord at Cana was undistinguished from the 
fermented wines of Palestine, except by its supe- 
rior excellence. And though it was capable of 
producing intoxication, and if in any instance, 
it had proddced that effect, the guilt would lie 


exclusively at the door of him who prostituted . 


and abused the gift; and would be no more 
chargeable to the- beneficent Giver, then the 
daily abuse of avy other blessing of Providence. 


Tiere is still another passage of holy writ, 


in which the character of our blessed Lord, in ~ 


regard to the use of wine, is involved: and which 
deserves a passing notice. They are his own. 
words. 

John the Baptist came neither eating bread 
nor drinking wine, and they say, He hatha 
devil. The Son of manis come eating and 
drinking, and you say, Behold a gluttonous man, 
and a wine-bibber, a friend of publicans and 
sinners! Luke vii. 33. 34, It will be recol- 
lected that in this connexion, he was reprovi 
the captious and censorious spirit of the Phari- 
sees. They refused to comply with John’s 
message, because he was such an austere, ab- 
stemious and reserved man. And then they 
took directly opposite ground, as an excuse for. 
rejecting the Saviour’s message of graee _ They 
meant to insinuate that he was a gluttonous, and 
intemperate man. You will observe that the 
whole force of the charge, as far as it has refer- 
ence to wine, is predicated on the fact that it 
was an intoxicating liquor. The most malig- 
nant Pharisee would never have though: of call- 
ing hima wine bibber, if he never drank any 
thing that was more exhilarating than molasses 
and water. Besides our Lord does not pretend to 
deny the charge. And does not his silence. 
amount to an admission of the fact? If he had 
never tasted a fermented liquor, and he 
the act of drinking it, even in the greatest mod- 
eration, an immoral thing, how could he have 
failed to repel the false accusation? It is mani- 
fest therefore that our blessed Lord deemed such 
a denial, needless to the vindication of his 
character ; and it is presumed that he feels under 
no obligation to those who pretend to be more 
solicitous, than he was himself for his owa repu- 
tation. 

Thus I have endeavoured to take a Scriptural 
view of what is called “‘ the wine question.” Of 
the lawfulness of the use of wine, I have no 
doubt. In relation to its expediency, I fully 
subscribe to the rule prescribed by the inspired 
apostle. It is good, neither to eat flesh, nor 
to drink wine, nor any thing whereby th 
brother stumbleth, or is offended, or is ma 
weak. Rom. xiv. 21. And I believe the day 
has arrived, when we are all called upon, to 
adopt the principle laid down by Paul, and to 
apply it to all intoxicating liquors. If meat 
make my brother to offend | will eat no flesh, 
while the world standeth,. least | make my 
brother to offend. 1. Cor. vii. 13. Neither the 
church nor the world need a broader or firmer 
foundation for the doctrine of “total abstinence.” 


Those who place it on any other ground, are 


building with “ wood, hay and stubble” and not 


his character as Creator, to do that which he 


only their wogks be burned up,” but they 
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YORK PRESRYPERIAN CHURCH 


the Bosough of York, vs, James 


have 


Presbytery of: 


pet 


; 


The property in contest was 
veyed by John Penn, Sear,,and, Johan. Penn, 
Scott, and 
Archibald MeClean-**. ia trustdor, and for a acite 
igt ip aad a burial: 


lace fot. the ‘said zeligious 
resbyterians and their successors im, and near 


the said town of York; and in confidence that 
they the. said. George Iswin, 
Archibald 


their dr his heits and assigns, shall and will per- 


mit.end suffer the said-lot or piece of ground 


with the premises and the buildings thereon, to 


be from time to time, and at all timesthereafter, 
at the disposal'ead: under the care, regulation, 
aad matiagement, of the same religious society 


and their. successors in and near the town of 


York aforsaid; and for no other use, intent or 
whatever.’ . The. church seems to 


ve been built shortly afterwards, but it was 
not finished beforé the installation of Doctor 


Catheart. ... The congregation obtuined a patent 
of. 

trustees of the English Preskgltrian Congrega- 
tian in the-borough ‘of York ;” but the legal title 
of the original trustees has not been conveyed 
to it, and the corporation is now, what the 


cougre were before, the party beneficially 
entitled... It will be perceived therefore thai the 
minority attempt to use the corporate name in 


otdér to oust the majority for an alleged forfei- 


ture of their corporate rights, incurred, as it is 


supposed, by an application of the property to 
uses. differing from. those which the founders 


By the ‘common’ law he who gives the first 


ves. (Viner’s. Abr. 

hese consist in visitation, an 
misapplication of his bounty to pur 
to its. original destination. 


ions H. 
ion of any 


prescribed by ‘the Messrs. Perm? It 


o,more than.to carry out the generous 
of their ancestor, the founder. of the 


ic " 
though’ rigidly attached ‘to the 


principles of the society of friends, was nage 


to no particular sect, munificent to all, 
who loft éach to apply his gifts to such pious 
uses as it might thing That his descendants 


followed his example in this instance, is shown 


by the terms of the trust which prescribed no form 
of deetrine or discipline, the beneficiary being 
deetribed’ as the English Presbyterian Congre- 
gation, evidently to individuate it; and that sub- 
jection’ to a ‘particular assembly, was not 4 con- 
dition of the grant, is proved by the fact that 
there was at that time no such assembly in 
America. The cotiveyance was executed in 


1785; and the General.Assembly of the Ameri-. 


can Presbyterian Church, was constituted by 
the Synod of New York and Philadelplia in 
1788. may. be said that this congregation 
was connected with the elements of which the 
General Assembly was formed and that it is 
bound to conform to those su ee a 
to which its representatives in the Synod as- 
sented. But aaa the founders, or the subject 
of their bounty, bound by terms to which the 
foundéradid not originally assent? The original 
terms-could not be altered even with their own 
consent ; for that they are as incompetent as any 
one else to add to, or takeaway from them was 
ruled in’ Philips ve. Bury (Skin. 513) in which 
it Was agreed that the founder, having given 
statutes: toa College, can not.alter them unless 


he‘has reserved’a right to do'sd. “Ay tests of 


sectarian denomination and character, there- 
fore, the’ divisions thet have since taken place 
about the constitution of the General Assembly 
must -be laid:out of the case: The founders 
fotésaw thenr not; and had they foreseen them, 


they would bave left them to be dealt, with by | 


the ion at its re. The members 


of the Congregation who erected the building, 


may be thought to have had a separate interest 
of thelr own in’ the purpose to which it was to 


be dedicated; but even they cannot be said to’ 
particular’ 


have erected it) with a view ‘to a pat 
union, ‘for though ‘it‘was not finished til! after 
the. Assémbly..was constituted, it was begun, 
and the pecuniai ties inc 
. the plan; were ‘contracted previously. But by 
the common law, even subsequent contributors 
have no other right of direction than that which 
the founder “has prescribed; for thes. jn 
give their money on a basis already 
tablis 
take anything from it. Lf then the Messra. Penn, 
necessarily gave the ground in contest subject 
to ‘the directian of a majority bearing the 
name of Presbyterians, su contributors 
with particular views, could not change the des- 
tination,of it....But though. no standard of dis- 
cipline or faith be prescribed in the conveyance 
or Chester incorporation, I entirely concur io 
what Lord Eldon.said in the Attorney General 
vs. Pearson'(8 Merivate’s Rep. 353) that. when 
a house is created for religious worship, and it 


cannot-be discovered: what was the natuie of 


the worship intetided by it, it must be implied 
from the usage of the congregation ; that 
itis ‘the duty of the court to administer the trust 
io such @ manner as best to establish the usage, 
considering it as a metter of implied contract 
with the coigregation.” “I ‘understand by this, 
that comtemporaneous | is evidence of an 
implied contract ‘betwixt and the 
congregetion, and consequently of the purpose 
usage nor the purpose could possibly have ex- 

vent usage cannot:add to that whic in- 
tended. l agree with him also, “ that when the 


members of | ion become dissentient 
it notin the power of in- 


ing the connexion of the congregation with the 


‘ol ve placed the controversy; it 
20 state the case with ite, carcum- 


for it 
supplies 
the Presbytery 


‘the | been provided for had it been foreseen. This 


sty. of, English 


jon; in 1813; by the style of “ the 


to a corporation is the founder of iit, 
rights which the 


What then was the 


responsibilities incident to: 


sand they can neither add to it nor 


congregation, 
worship 
rity 

dissolv- 


by. dissoly- 


Scott, and | 
MeClean;- or the survivor of. them, | 


cong 


‘pied that they were Presb 


of a grant, as it 


be for.“ such congregation of pe 
as shall.belong to the present Relormed Synod 
to which the Reverend Robert Annan’s church 


by, the parties, but in; which | 


. Now since the foundation of this congrega- 
tion, an event has happened which the founders 
id not contemplate, and which would not have 


was no less than a dismemberment of the Pres- 
byterian ‘bédy, not indeed by disorganization of 
it or an-entire reduction of it to its primitive ele- 
ments, but by an ‘excision, constitutional though 
it was, of whole synods with their Presbyteries 
tions. There was not’ meérély a 
secession of particles leaving the original mass 
entire, but the original mass was split into two 
fragments of nearly equal magnitude; and though 
it was held by this. court in the Commonwealth 
vs. Green, (5 Whart. Rep. 531) that the party 
which happened ‘to be in office by means of its 
numerical ‘superiority at the time of the division, 
was;that which was entitled to represent it ‘and 
perform the functions of the original body, it was 
not because the minority were thought to be any 
thing else than Presbyterians, but because a ‘po- 


‘pular body is known only. by its government or 


head. ‘That they differed from the majority in 


doctrine or discipline, was not pretended, though 
‘it was alleged that they did not maintain thescrip- 


tural warrant of ruling elders. But the difference 
in this respect had been tolerated if notsanctioned 
by the assembly itself which, with full knowledge 
of it, had allowed the heterodox synods to grow up 
as part of the church; and it could not therefore 
have been viewed as radical or essential. We 
were called on however to pass, not on a question 
of heresy for we would have been incompetent to 
decide it, but on the regularity of the meeting at 
which’ the trustees were chosen. I mention 
this to show that we did not determine that 
the excision was expurgation and not division. 
Indeed the measure would seem to have been 
as decisively revolutionary as would be an ex- 
clusion of particular states from the federal 
union for the adoption of an anti-republican 
form of government. The excluded Synods, 
gathering to themselves the disaffected in other 
quarters of the church, formed themselves into 
a distinct body governed by asupreme judicatory, 
so like its fellow as to pass for its twin brother, 
and even tolay claim to the succession. That 
the old school party succeeded to the privileges 
and property of the assembly was not because 
it was more Presbyterian than the other, but 
because it was stronger; for had it been the 
weaker it would have been the party excluded, 

e-new school party, exercising the govern- 
ment 88 tt-+hon had done, would have succeeded 
in its stead, and time the doctrine pressed upon 
us. would have made title to church proper- 
ty the spoil of accident. In that event, an at- 
tempt to deprive the old school congregations of 


their churches, for an aet of the majority in) 


withdrawing from the jurisdiction of the assem- 
bly, would have loaded thenew school party with 
such a weight of popular odium as would have 
sunk it. Here then was the original mass divided 
intotwopartsof nearly equal magnitude and simi- 
lar structure ; and what was a congregation in 
the predicament of the one before us to do? It 
surely was not bound to follow the party which 
was successful in the conflict merely because 
superiority of numbers had given it the victory. 

Before the American revolution the church of 
England in America, as it was called, was an- 
nexed to the diocese of the Bishop of London, 


‘and it will scarce be pretended that after its 


separation from it asa natural, but not inevitable 
consequence of our political independence, a sin- 
gle American parishioner might have recovered 
the church with its parsonage and glebe when 
there was any, from his dissentient brethren 
by insisisting on a continuance of the an- 
cient connexion. Public opinion would not 
have borne.it. Yet every Episcopal congrega- 
tion in America had been founded on the basis 
of that connexion, and our independence in 
other matters had raised no unanswerable ob- 


jection to its permanence, especially, after the 


Bishop.of London had procured an act of Parlia- 
ment to dispense with engagements by the 
American Episcopal clergy that would have in- 
terfered with their political allegiance. It is 
true that,the separation was effected with the 
assent of the mother church; but it was the 
parishioner here, and not the church abroad, 
whose consent was necessary to a dissolution 
of his ecclesiastical relation in order to impair 
his civil rights. Besides, the consent of the 
mother church was only formal, and given to 
the separation as to a measure which she could 
not prevent. 
pate and thus secured a continuance of the 
apostolic succession to the American Episcopal 


church; but that might have been had from the 


nonjuring Bishops in Scotland, as it was by Dr. 
Seabury, or from the Danish Episcopal church, 
which, indeed offered it on terms of signing the 
thirty-nine articles of the church of England, 
with the exception of their political parts. Had 
the offer been accepted there would have been 
ah ‘adverse withdrawal of ecclesiastical . alle- 
giance—in principle the very case before us— 
and it will not be pretended that' the majority of 
an Episcopal congregation here would not have 
been at liberty, in that event, to form a connex- 
ion with an independent Episcopal church gov- 
ernment without forfeiting the interest of each 
in the church property. 

The -revolution led to no severance of the 
Presbyterian churchin America from the church 
of Scotland, for there had been neither connex- 
ion nor correspondence between them, and no 
illustration of the principle proposed can be had 
feom that quarter; but might not one of these 
very congregations which were severed from 
the primitive general assembly here, have form- 
ed a new connexion when driven from the old 
one, without forfeiting its interest in the church 
property; or could a strictly orthodox minority 
strip them of it by organizing themselves as a 
congregation, onstrictly Presbyterfan principles, 
and regnining the former connexion? ‘To cut 
off the dissenters in the first instance, and to 
confiscate their property for what was declared 
to be a heresy for the first time, would ‘be an 
act of power, not of justice. It will not be de- 
rian in doctrine 
and discipline, or, that if they were not, they 
had been received as such into the bosom of the 
church ; and what is the difference betwixt such 


ja congregation andthe one before us? It is 


that the one was turned out of the connexion 
and that the other withdrew from it voluntari- 


ly} but the minority ‘of the one bas as much 
right as the minority of the other to seize the 


church property for a violation of conditions 


supposed to be implied by the act of association. 


| Jt will not do to-say the atsembly sanctioned 
separation in the onecase and nat in the other ;| Ws 
for the assembly hadno power over the civid| SF! 


She indeed conferred the Episco- } 


rights of the parties, aad..could not impair 
them. Nor did. it.meanto.impair them.— 
On the contrary, # allowed what.it considered 
to be the sound parts.of those’ congregations to 
attach themsel¥es to the nearest orthodox Pres- 
bytery. This was dome, most assuredly not to 
enable them to despoil theircongtegationa! breth- 
ren ; but had they attempted to doso, itis hazard- 
ing little to say they would have beea disappoint- 

In a case like the present, it may be demand- 
ed, to what is the minority of a dissentient con- 


regation to appeal? It might be replied, that 
foe the contingency of revolution, it made no 


| provision in its articles of association, and the 


law makes none ; but that to the justice and for- 
bearance of the majority ofthe association whose 
very object is to deal justly, love mercy, and walk 
bumbly, itis to ‘be supposed that the minority 
cannot appeal in vain. Nor has such an ap- 
peal.in any instance been unsuccessful. The 
schism: which a few years since shook the Me- 
thodist church toits centre, is heard of no more; 
and perhaps this happy termination of it has 
been effected ina great measure by the good 
sense of the parties in following the advice of 
this:court in the Methodist church vs. Reming- 
ton, (i. Watts, 227) “to part in peace, having 
settled their claims to the property on the 
basis of mutual and liberal concession.” And 
the same thing has been done with like effect by 


the original Presbyterian congregation in Car- 


lisle. 

Jn conclusion, weare ofopinion that no particu. 
lar Presbyterian connexion was prescribed by 
the founders, or established by the charter ; and 
that if such connexion had been prescribed, 
there has been no adhesion to a connexion es- 
sentially different, and that the breaking up ofthe 
original Presbyterian confederation, has released 
this congregation from the duty of voor sen. is 
‘any particular part of it in exclusion of another. 
Instead of examining each specific error, it has 
been thought better to examine the principles on 
which the title depends ; and though the jury 
here inaccurately instructed that an action could 
not be maintained by the corporation on its 
equitable title, yet as other principles in the 
cause are decisive against its right to recover, 
the record is free from any error which could do 


the party an injury—Judgment affirmed. 


LARGE SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

At a meeting of members of the Church of 
England, held in London on the 7th of April, 
for the purpose of establishing and perpetua- 
ting a fund tor the promotion of religion in the 
British Colonies, the subscriptions amounted to 
the large sum of one hundred and forty thou- 
sand dollars. Among the subscribers we per- 
ceive the names of the Queen Dowager for ten 
thousand dollars; the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, for five thousand dollars ; Bishop of Lon- 
d: n, five thousand dollars; Archbishop of Ar- 


magh, two thousand five hundred dollars; Bish- | 


op of Durham, fifieen hundred and seventy-five 
dollars; Bishop of Winchester, fifteen hundred 
dollars; Bishop of Bangor, one thousand dol- 
lars; -Bishop of St. Asaph, one thousand dol- 
lars; Bishop of Llandaff, one thousand dollars; 
Dean of Chichester, one thousand dollars; 
Dean of Westminster, one thousand dollars ; 
Bishop of. Salisbury, five hundred dollars ; John 
Gladstone and Sons, five thousanu dollars ; Mar- 
quis of Cholmondely, two thousand five hun- 
dred dollars; Sir Thomas Dyke, two thousand 
five hundred dollars; John Hardy, twelve hun- 
dred and filty dollars; and many of five hun- 
dred, two hundred and fifty, and other large 
sums. ‘This is doing things on a large scale.— 
Boston Journal. | 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Suipwrecxs.—The number of wrecks and cast- 
aways on our Atlantic seaboard is astonishing. It 
averages from four hundred to five hundred.a year. 
In January, 1839, there were ninety-one American 
vessels of all sizes, wrecked —_ Atlantic ere 
making o au average, case Wreck once in 
every eight hours Gaz. 


Canapa.—Lord Sydenham, the Governor Gene- 
ral, opened the session of the Canadian Parliament, 
with a speech, in which he informs the colonial le- 
gislature that the Imperial Parliament of Great Bri- 
tain will afford assistance to the amount of one mil- 
lion and a half of pounds sterling, in aid of ‘ mea- 
sures for developing the resources of the province.” 

In relation to McLeod, the Governor says: * The 
Queen's Representative at Washington has since 
been instructed to demand his release. Of the re- 
sult of that damand, I am not yet apprised, but | 
have the Queen’s commands to assure her faithful 
subjects in Canada, of Her Majesty's fixed deter- 
mination to protect them with the whole weight 
of her er.” 

- His excellency is strongly of the opinion that the 
future prosperity of the Province depends in a great 
measure upon a rapid extension of the system of in- 
ternal improvement. In reference to this, he says: 
“The improvement of the navigation from the 
shores of Lake Erie and Lake Huron to the ocean— 
the establishment of new internal communications 
in the inland districts are works requirii g a great 
outlay, but promising commensurate returns.” 

Emigration is to be encouraged by grants of the 
public lands to settlers. 

The governor aunounces that Her Majesty intends 
to appropriate a large sum each year for the military 
defences of the province, and that he has her com- 


mands to declare **that Her North American pos- |. 


sessions shall be maintained at all hazards as part 
of Her empire.” 


Navat.—Commodore James Renshaw has been 
detached from the command of the Naval Station at 
New York, and Captain M. C. Perry appointed in 
his place. Captain Francis H. Gregory has been 
appointed to the command of the Receiving ship 

orth Carolina, in place of Captain John Gallagher, 
detached. 


AnTuracite Furnaces.—The Danville (Pa,) In- 
telligencer of the 18th inst. says:—** The Roaring 
Creek Furnace, by Dr. Steinberger, the Columbia 
Furnace, by J. & J. P. Grove, and the Danville 
Furnace by Biddle, Chambers & Co. continue in 
regular and successful blast. The Third Furnace 
erected by the last named Company at their Monteur 
iron works, will be blown in to-day or to-morrow.” 


Pennsytvania Coat Trape.—The Miners Jour- 
nal states that during the week ending the [9th inst., 
350 boats laden with 18,624 tons of Coal were ship- 
ped from that regions ‘Total shipments this season 
in 1318 boats, 71,152tons. Little Schuylkill, there 
has been shipped from this region, this season, 5292 
tons. Delawareard Hudson,29,860tons: Shamo- 
kin, 3605 tons. 'Wilkesbarre, 7388 tons. Mount 
Carbon Railroad, transported this season, 13,758 
tons. Mill Creek, 6175. Schuylkill! Valley, 9593. 
Mine Hill and Schoylkill Haven, 3,288,707. 


Wueewine Banx Nores,—The Richmond Whig 
says—The notes of the Wheeling Banks being at a 
greater discount in Baltimore, by three or four per 
cent., than other Viriginia notes, they have been 
bought up by Northern brokers to be sent here for 
circulation, in such large ambuats lately as to have 
supplanted, to a great extent, the notes of the Banks 
in Eastern Virginia. In consequence of this the 
Banks of Richmond have issued a notice that they 
will not receive (except on —. deposite) nor pay 
out the notes ofthe Bank of Wheeling after the first 
day of July next. 

Tue Uncertainty or Lire.—We seldom have 
occasion to record a more affecting illustration of the 
uncertainty of life than the following. 

Married—At Woodstock, Broek District, on the 
19th ult, by the Rev. W. Landon, William Bartch, 
Esq., to Sarah, third daughter of John Hatch, Esq., 
.P. The happy couple afterwards drove off to 
Villafield, their < Be of residence. 

Died—At his residence at Villafield, near Wood- 
stock, on the 3ist ult. of scarlet fever in the full 
hope of a blessed resurrection, William Burtch, 
Exq., aged 22 years, 11 months and 16 days. 

Also, at the residence of her father in Wood- 
stock, to which she had been removed from Villa- 
field, but two days before on the 4th instant, of the 
same disease Sarah, youthful widow of the above, 
in the happy exercise of the game glorious faith, 
aged 22 years, 11 months and 14 days. 

or ax Invtan find in one 
of the Little Rock papers the following obituary of 
an old Indtan: Capt. Tisho Mingo, e veteran warrior 
ofthe Choctaws, departed this life on the 5th ult. 
Although but little known beyond the limite of bis 
nation, yet he was a man who had seen wars and 
fought battles; stood high among his own people as 


THE: PRESBYTERIA 


good mani..-He served uader Gen.| prehended they would be compromised with their| FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE, 


a brave and 

ia the War, for 
ved a pension from the,goveroment of | a 

ted States; and in the late war with England he 

served uridet Gen. Jackson, and did many s of 


valonr. He'had fought in nine battles for the United’) th 


States. Ae a friend he has served the white man 
faithfally. His last words were, * When: 1 am 
gane beat the drum, and fire the guns !”” peal 

or Sirx.—The act for the encourage- 
ment of the silk euliare, paseed by the Legislature of 
New York, on the 26th of May authorizes county 
treasurers to pay a bounty of fifteen cents per pound 
for cocoons, and of fifty cents per pound for reeled 
silk, said cocoons having been raised, and silk reel- 
ed within the State, until the Ist of June, 1846. 

Propuction anp Mowey.—The value of the an- 
oval agricultural product of the United States, fairly 


estimated, is seven hundred millions of dollars! The 


whole amount of Bank debts, is about five hundred 
millions of dollars; and the whole amount of paper 
money circulation is about one hundred millions, 
—Now suppose, (what is certainly true,) that one- 
third of the crop is a surplus production, beyond 
what is necessary for the comforts of life. It follows 
then, as an evitable consequence, that if the people 
of the United States willed it, they could pay off all 
the bank debts and bank circula of the United 
States in less than three years. The country is, 
therefore, immensely wealthy, and has nothing really 
to fear from the temporary embarrassments of the 
— “pewter. as they are, by moving a little too 
ast, and forgetting, for a time, experience.— 


Postrc Worxs.—The Chicago American 

of the 3d says, that the present Board of Canal Com- 
missioners are determined to go on with the canal 
at any sacrifice. Six contracts, it is said have been 
let in the vicinity of Ottawa, for etate bonds at par, 
and the remaining lettings between Juliet and Ot- 
tawa will be put up. 


New Srare Canats.—There was received 
for tolls on all the Canals of New York during the 
second week in June, 1841, $61,437 13; same pe- 
riod in 1840, $48,322 42; increase in favour of 1841, 
$13,114 71. 

Famity Poisonsp.—A and his wife’s 
sister, and three children, were all poisoned at Sa- 
lem, New Jersey, on Monday week, by partaking 
freely of pudding baked in an earthen vessel. ‘They 
are considered out of danger. 


Licutninc.—Several persons were killed and 
others severely injured by lightning, near Warrem 
ton, Fauquier county, Va., during the thunder storms 
which occurred there on the 12th and 14th inst. 


Propuce-— The Pittsburgh Gazette says Ohio 
produce is pouring into Canada by way of the La- 
chine canal. There arrived at Montreal on the 7th 
and 8th of June, 11,563 bbls. of flour, 17,886 bushels 
of wheat, 2093 bbls. of pork, and. 6304 bbls. ashes ; 
the greater part of which was shipped from the Ohio 
canal at Cleveland. 


Brancn Canat.—The Berwick Sentinel 
of Thursday states that several breaches have oc- 
curred on the Wyoming Division of the North 
Branch Canal, about seven miles-from Wilkesbarre, 
which will probably retard the navigation on that 
division fur a month. 


Bunker Hitt Monument.—The Boston Journal 
says that eight layers of stone-have been added to 
the Bunker Hill Monument this season, making an 
additional height of twenty-one feet four inches.— 
The monument is now upwards of one hundred feet 
high, and rapidly progressing. It will probably be 
completed by June 1842, 

IpioTs.—By the census of 1840, the number of in- 
sane and idiots in the United States is 17,181 ; being 
ene to 990 inhabitants. The whole number of hos- 
pitals for the insane in the United States can aceom- 
modate but 1800. 


Famity Names.—It is something to be noticed as 
unusual, that there is but one member of the name of 
Smith in each house of Congress. Senator Oliver 
H. Smith of Indiana, and Freemen Smith, represen- 
tative from Connecticut, John Smith was a candi- 
date in Vermont but. was not elected. The Browns 
and the Wiliams’s are the most numerous families in 
the present Congress. ‘There are five of each in the 
House of Representatives, and one Williams more 
in the Senate, making six of that name in Congress. 
There are three of the name of Campbell, three of 
the name of Butler, and three of the name of White, 
in the House of Representatives, and another White 
in the Senate. Tennessee presents the curious coin- 
cidence of serding three pairs of names, viz: two 
Campbells, two Williams, and two Browns. Of 
other names their are numerous duplicates in Con- 
gress—two Hastings, two Youngs, two McClellans, 
two Masons, two Dawsons, two Floyds, two Jones, 
two Goodes, two Andrews.— Mobile Jour. 


Coat Reoion.—During the session 
of the Business Men’s convention, which met at 
Harrisburg a few days ago, the following statement 
in relation to the Schuylkill coal region, was submit- 
ted by Mr. Bannan: 

65 miles incorporated railroads . . 
30 do. individual do .... « 
40 do. do, do. under ground 
14 colleries below water level, with steam 
engines, pumps, &c. . « 
100 colleries above water level . . . 
850 boats «© «© «© «© « « 425,000 


54,000 
Working capital . . 200,000 
80,000 acres coal land at forty dollars per 
Towns, &c. in the coal region. . . . 2,500,000 
Schuylkillcanal . . « « « 4,500,000 
Reading railroad cars &c. . . 5,000,000 
Danville and Pottsville railroad. . . 800,000 
Aggregate .. « $18,174,000 


This Cabeattian of the land is based on c®al alone, 
independent of the iron ore with which the land 
abounds, and which, it is believed will double it. 

There are twenty-five steam engines in the county, 
including colliery engines amounting to 725 horse 
power. Nineteen of these engines were manufactur- 
ed in Schuyl!kill county, 

Population of the coal region about 10,000 

About thirty feet of iron ore have already been dis- 
covered, lying in the veins varying from three to 
twenty inches in thickness. These veins extended 
throughout the coal region, a distance of twenty-five 
miles.— National Gazelle. 


Piracy.—About three weeks ago a schooner call- 
ed the Independence was captured below New Or- 
leans, having on board a number of arms, and a crew 
of seven men. She had also concealed in her cabin 
a pirate’s flag (a black ground with a death’s head.) 
The Independence was commanded by a man call- 
ing himself Dr. F. De Patron, and we learn from 
the New Orleans papers that he has been taken, 
having been absent from his vessel when she was 
captured, and with his crew were taken up to New 
Orleans. Putron has addressed a letter to the col- 
lector, Mr. Prieur, in which he denies in toto the 
charge of piracy. He states that he had nothing but 
a few onal arms on board, that the Independence was 
taken in consequence of the misrepresentation of ore 
of the crew; hints that he intended using her in the 
African trade, complains of her detention as unlaw- 
ful, and demands the immediate release of the vessel. 
The case will undergo judicial investigation.— Ball. 
Patriot. 

Tue British Maw Pacxets.—The establish- 
ment of the Cunard line of steam packets, for the 
conveyance of passengers and mails, has proved a 
most successful concern in both its branches. The 
profits from passengers, in addition to the compensa- 
tion received from the British Government for the 
conveyance of the mails must make the undertaking 
a good one for the contractors, and the revenue derived 
from the mail has already py to the government, it 
is stated, a net profit of £30,000, in place of an ex- 
pense of £40,000 per annum, which was incurred in 
support of the old Halifax and Falmouth packet 
line, beyond the whole receipts fur postage.— Buston 
Alas. 

More Streamers,—The London Shipping Gazette 
says :—‘* We understand that the General Steam 
Navigation Company, whose nuimber of vessels is 


50, intend establishing a regular communication be- 


ween London and New York. A vessel is to 
start every fortnight from London for New, York 
and another to leave New York every fortnight. 
The company are to employ six of their first class 
ships, being shout 1200 tons vessels, fur this pur- 
pose. They are to carry the mails, and to limit 
their trade to the conveyance of pasengers and light 
ere The vessels are to call at Portsmouth and 


uthampton.”’ 


Bank or Aucusta, Ga.—A paragraph has appear- 
ed in the newspapers, stating that the cashier of the 
Bank of Augusta, Ga., lately ran off with $75,000 of 
the Bank’s money. The President of that institu- 
tion, Mr. Moore, says it is a base fabrication. - 


Texan Loan.—A letter from Londonin the New 
York Courier says: * The Paris papers of the 2d 
June, contain an announcement by Messrs. J. La- 
fitte & Co., of their intention to open on the 5th, the 
subscription for the Texan Lvan, the cause which 
induced its suspension having beeo removed. It is 
understood that on reaching Paris, Gen. Hamilton 


promptly offered to cancel the contract if Lafitte ap-| 


N. 


, or have the credit of their Honse at al! 
impaired hy carrying it oot. This generous propo- 
sal was fitly to by characteristic magnan- 
imity in a refusal, and a received pledge to carry 
rough the tion.” 
Keoxcux nor xittep.—The Burlington, (lowa) 
Patriot says that thie chief is alive, and was at 
his village last week. He took a white man’s spree 
a few weeks since, on the Mississippi, and the re- 
port of his death may have grown oat of that cir- 
cumstance. It is said he has given himself to 
intemperate habits, probably in consequence of so 
many of his tribe having loti him and joined 
the company of his rival, Hardfish. 3 

Destructive Fire.—A destructive fire, which 
consumed twenty-four dwelling houses and stores, 
took place at Elmira, Chemung county, N. Y., on 
the morning of the 17th inst. So rapid was the pro- 
gress of the flames, that in the space of one hour and 
a half, in a perfectly still morning, the whole of the 


pabove premises were reduced to ashes. ‘The fire 


commenced on the street next the river, running east 
and west, a few doors east of the Post Office, which 
ia among the buildings consumed. ‘They were all 
of wood, and it is thought that insurance will cover 
about one half the amount lost. 


Acctpent.—A son of a Mr. Drake, of Stoughton, 
(Mass.) aged about 12 years, in driving a yoke of 
oxen to the barn, thoughtlessly hooked one end of 
the chain, (by which the oxen were led) around his 
body. The oxen soon became frightened, and start- 
ing into a run, threw the boy down at their heels. 
Thus they ran with him thirty or forty rods, striking 
their heels into him at every leap. They then came 
to a fence, in jumping which the chain slipped off 
from the dead and mangled body. His unhappy fa- 
ther, who witnessed the whole scene, got to him 
first, took him up, and found that his neck and back 
were broken, and the bones about his chest, and his 
face dreadfully torn. 


Corton Mitts Destroven—The Rocky Glen 
Cotton Mills, situated between Fishkill and Fishkill 
Landing, N. Y., were destroyed by fire on Sunday 
morning last. The mill was built about two years 
since, at a cost of $140,000, including about $60,000 
worth of machinery, all of which was destroyed. 
ae was insured for $85,000. It was 
owned by a very wealthy company; among the mem- 
bers of the company are P. H. Schenk, J. J. Astor, 
P. Hone, Gardiner Howland, 


Money Fouyp,—We published some time back, 
from tlle New York papers, the account of the loss 
of a trunk, containing about 4000 dollars in money, 
and 24,000 dollars in securities, belonging to Mr. 
Adams, of No. 60 Wall street, which had been tak- 
en from the Phenix Bank. _ We learn that Mr. 
Adams has visited Philadelphia and succeeded in 
recovering the most of -his money and papers. A 
young man named Floyd has been arrested and is 
now in confinement on the charge. . 


Tue Mormons.—A letter from Nauvoo, states 
that Joe Smith the leader of the Mormons, has been 
arrested by the authority of the Governor of Illinois, 
that the Mormons had taken possession of a large 
tract of land without authority, and that the strong- 
est excitement prevailed against them in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, and fearful apprehensions were 
entertained lest a sanguinary struggle should take 
place. The commissioner sent by the Governor to 
survey the lands had been seized by the Mormons, 
and both parties laboured under much excitement. 
The Baffalo Advertiser of Saturdays last, says, “a 
train of wagons, ten in number, and filled with Dun- 
kars, Mormons, or some similar infatuated creatures, 
passed our office this morning on their-way to Nau- 
voo, or some other newly diseovered paradise.— 
They did not take shipping, but inténd to travel the 
ir distance, some eight hundred miles in their 
vehicles. 


Deatu From Starvation.—Mr. James Dunbar, 
aged 75 years, died in New Gloucester in this 
State, April 12th. The disease which terminated 
his earthly existence, was an obstruction in the 
passage leading from the throat to the stomach. 
Ossification on some foreign substance had so coni- 
pletely closed the alimentary conductor, that no 
kind of nourishment could possibly be taken, and 
consequently life departed for want of its sustaining 
nutriment. For the last ten days of his existence, 
he was unable to swallow the least substance 
whatever. Horrible as it may be to relate, he ac- 
tualy died of starvation.‘— Portland Argus. 

A Creare Home.—The Southern Shield states 
that the Legislature of Arkansas has passed a law, 
offering great inducements to persons disposed to 
emigrate. Each settler can, by going to the Audi- 


tor’s office, select a tract of land, not more than one. 


quarter section, and by a settlement thereon secure 
himself a home free of charge. The lands belong 
to the State and are some of the best in its terri- 
tories. 

A Wonver.—The Richmond Star say: “ A gen- 
tleman for whose word we will vouch, has just re- 
turned from Charlottesvile, and informs us of the ex- 
traordinary fact that there is living near that place, a 
negro woman, aged 113 years, who is now having a 
growth of her third set of teeth. She already has 
three white, sound, and handsome new front teeth— 
a most extraordinary circumstance, but of its truth 
there is no doubt.” 


From Fioripa.—Information under date of the 
7th inst. has been received at the War Department, 
from Colonel Worth, commanding the army in Flo- 
rida, that he is about resuming active operations 
against one or more of the chiefs who have recently 
proved faithless to their promises of speedy emigra- 
tion. ‘The Colonel appears to have entered upon his 
arduous command with commendable zeal and ac- 


tivity. It is stated that much sickness prevails 


among the troops, far more destructive than the 
scalping knife or tomahawk of these faithless and 
crafty negotiators. 

We learn from the Savannah Georgian that Col. 
Worth has revoked all passports and suspended all 
peaceable negotiations and ordered all Indians to be 
seized. Captain Fulton is ordered to be relieved at 
Fort Mellon. Dr. Hammond is ordered to Fort Mel- 
lon. Col. Worth has gone to Fort King, for the pur- 
pose of seizing Halleck Tustenugge, but Halleck 
was off the day before the Col. arrived. Parties were 
out after him. Lieut. Inge, of E. troop, stationed at 
Trader’s Bay, had his shoulder dislocated and one 
of his arms broken by being thrown from his horse. 

St. Augustine dates of the 13th inst. state that 
Major Childs had captured the noterious Wild Cat 
with fifteen warriors and three negroes, and after 
two days confinement they were shipped to New Or- 
leans. Wild Cat boasted of having committed the 
horrid murders near that city some time since. 

Frankuin Raut Roap.—The Frederick (M‘.) 
Herald states that the Franklin Rail Road, leading 
from Hagerstown, Md., to Chambersburg, Pa., has 
been assigned to trustees for the benefit of the credi- 
tors of the Company. . 


Tue Fiscat Banx.—On the 2)st inst. Mr. Clay. 
made a Report to the Senate from the Financial 
Committee in behalf of a Fiscal Bank of the United 
States. The bill which accompanies it contains 
twenty-four sections. The plan is based upon that 
reported by the Secretary of the Treasury. ‘The 
main point of difference between the plan proposed 
by the Committee and that of the Secretary, is that 
the establishment of the branches is to be absolute 
and not contingent upon the consent of the States, 
and thus assumes the constitutionality of a Bank. 
The other chief variations are—a power to Congress 
to enlarge the capital—a prohibition of discounts by 
the central institution—and grants liberty to deal in 
foreign exchange. 


Tue Piracy.—According to present appearances 
there has been no piracy in the case of the ship 
Charles, bound from New Orleans to Havre, France. 
The schooner Ann, having on board the captain and 
crew of the Charles, arrived at Charleston, S. C. on 
the 18th, in distress, having been struck by lightning 
on the 15th, which killed the captain, Gray, and a 
passenger named Delano, shivered the main mast 
and did other considerable damage. Captain Gor- 
ham reports in the Charleston papers that on the 
night of the 3d instant the ship was found leaking; 
they pumped all night but did not gain on the leak. 
‘Towards morning a consultation was held with the 
crew and passengers, which resulted io a deterinina- 
tion to go back to New Orleans, but in the mean- 
time the passengers, at their own desire, were put 
on board the French ship Louis XIV., then ata short 
distauce from the Charles, and also bound to Havre. 
The passengers gave Captain Gorham, a card, assert- 
ing that the ship was not abandoned until he found 
it impossible to save her. The captain and crew 
afterwards abandoned the Charles, on account of the 
water in her, and went on board the Louis XIV. On 
the morning of the 10th they fell in with the schoon- 
er Ann, to which vessel the captain and crew were 
transferred. An examination of the officers had 
taken place before the Mayor and they were honour- 
ably discharged. The Charleston papers mention 
the fact, with the additional cireumstance, that the 
blood found on the cabin floor, came trom the cap- 
tain’s hand, which was cut by a broken bottle; and 
that on the deck, was caused by the mate’s cutting 
his hand while makiog a * thole pin.” 

Frevericn County Banx.—No clue has been dis- 
covered to the robbers of the Frede¥ick county Bank. 
The Directors have decided not to issue new notes, 
as they had previously agreed to do, and have issued 
a new notice, calling upon all bona fide note-holders 


te bring them to the bank for special deposit. 


The steamship Colambia, arrived at Boston, on 
Wednesday evening, 16th icst, from. Liverpool, 
which port she oa the 4th inst., , 
passage in twelve days and ten hours. ie ia said 
to be the shortest passage ever made actoss the At- 
lantic: We have ved our files of Londoh pa- 
pers to the the 3d instant. 

There was no intelligence of the President, though 
various reports of her having been seen, had been in 
circulation. 

The cotton market remained in avery dull state, 
and prices a shade lower, say 1-3d. The Grain 
markets were dull, business limited; Bonded Flour 
20s. a 21s. 

The overland mail reached London on the 3d inst. 
bringing advices from Bombay to the 9d of May, 
just six weeks back, and Canton to the lat of April, 
only seventy-sevea days to Bosion, 

e intelligence from England is not important. 
Sir Robert Peel’s motion for a vote of ** want of con- 
fidence in the ministry,” has been under debate, but 
not decided. 

The principal news by the Columbia is the re- 
sumption of hostilities between the British and 
Chinese. Emperor has refused to ratify the 
treaty made by Keshen, and sent him in irons to 
Pekin for having made such concessions to the 
‘‘outer barbarians.” In consequence thereof, the 
British troops attacked and took the Bogue forts, 
without any loss on their side, and subsequently 
took ion of the factory at Canton Em- 
peror however has not abated a jot of his high pre- 
tensions, and threatens the extermination of the 
‘* barbarians,” except on their moet abject submis- 
sion. ‘The news produced a slight stagnation in the 
English funds, and raised the price of Tea. 

fk dose not appear from the accounts that Canton 
had actually been taken, buat the British troops were 
quartered in the Foreign Factories, which are situa- 
ted outside the city walls, and it is therefore at the 
mercy of the British soldiery. “In one hour,” says 
a Liverpool paper, “our troops could reduce it to 
ashes.’ 


The Bombay Gazette, of 23d April, says, “ An 
American gentleman, lately from Canton, tells us 
that the city is doomed to the flames, if we spare it. 
He says there are 200,C00 Chinese starving in the 
neighbourhood for want of employment, who are as 
ready to sack the | ees as our sailors are.”’ 

The Spanish Ministry was formed, and gazetted 
on the 22d of May. ‘The President in the Council 
has declared for no dissolution of the Cortes, but 
proposes a reduction of the army, and reform in 
finance; and on the whole there is a better feeling. 

The latest advices from Alexandria were to May 
6th. Mehemet Ali, refused to accede to the condi- 
tions offered to him, and the European Consuls had 
received orders at Constantinople to postpone their 
return to Egypt. The plague contlon varying 
at the rate of from ten to twenty-six cases per day, 
and from five to fifteen deaths. It is now spreadiug 
to the Europeans. In the month of April 174 per-| 
sons were attacked and brought to the hospital, 
and 220 others died before medical aid could 
be administered. The Candian insurrection con- 
tinued. Sixteen thousand of the Islanders were in 
arms against the Turkish Government. % 

It is said that the treaty between the Five Pow- 
ers on the Eastern Question has not yet been sign- 
ed, having been postponed until Mehemet Ali shall 
have accepted the hati-sheriff of the Sultan. 

The Augsburg Gazette of the 22d ult. states that 
“letters from Russia announce the commencement 
of the Campaign in Circassia. In one of the first 
affairs, which was of a most sangtinary character, 
the Russian Major General, Backvrin, was killed.” 

The Malta Times of the 10th ult. publishes a let- 
ter from Tunis of the Ist, announcing that the Bey, 
at the recommendation of the British Consul Gene- 
ral, Sir Thomas Reade, had decreed the abolition of 
the slave trade within his dominions, 

Accounts from Syria to the 11th ult, represent the 
country to be in a highly excited state, and an out- 
break was daily expected. The Fretich had been 
distributing a considerable quantity of money. 

GREAT BRITAIN. | 

On the night of the 27th alt. a.very violent thun- 
derstorm visited London, and extended over a large. 
space of the surrounding country, doing great da- 
mage. | 
he house of Grant & Co. of Glasgow, has fail- 
ed, with liabilities, it is said, amounting to £180,000. 

~The crops in Great Britain were remarkably pro- 
mising, more 80 than on the continent. = — 

Business in the manufacturing districts. was with- 
out any improvement. At Manchester, calicoes were 
sold at lower prices than were ever before. known, 
The quantity of cloths exported last year.was 215,- 


649 pieces; now the export the year previous was. 
of 177,108} 


392,854 pieces: showing a falling o 
pieces, or 45 per cent. ! "This is a strikin 
the extreme depression under which the 
trade has been, and is still Jabouring. 
The last mofithly statement of the Bank of Eng- 
land, as compared with the average of the last three 
months, shows an increase of circulation of £28,- 
000; increase of deposits of £17,000; increase 
of bullion £283,000; and a decline of securities 
of £265,000. Money was abundant, (according 
to the London Globe, of 3d instant,) but loans 
were readily obtainable on good security at the bank, 
and the rate of interest out of doors was steady at 
five per cent. 
In American Stocks there was no improvement, 
and no prices, found on the transactions, were quo- 
ted, except a small sale of New York State 5’s at 
81 cent., and United States Bank at 3/. 10s. 
he whole of the Great Western Railway will be 
opened from Bristol to London in July next. The 
passengers of the next New York steamship will, 
on her arrival, be within five hours of the Great Me- 


proof of 
orkshire 


— 
e debate in the House of Commons, on the 
motion of Sir Robert Peel, that the minfsters do not 
s the confidence of the House, commenced on 
the 27th of May, and continued during that and the 
following day, when it was adjourned to the 2d of 
June, and finally from the 2d tothe 3d. The result 
was considered doubtful, though the prevalent opin- 
ion was that the motion waa be carried by a small 
majority. In that event, a dissolution of Parlia- 
ment would probably take place immediately after 
the passage of the usual annual bills, 

Petitions were every day presented in the House 
for the repeal of the corn laws, a subject which 
seemed to cause much agitation in Great Britain. 

In the House of Commons, on the 29th ult. Mr. 
Scholefield gave notice that on Tuesday the 8th of 
— he would move a resolution to the following 
effect : 

“That the extreme suffering of the industrious 
classes from low wages, and want of employment, 
renders it the impérative duty of Parliament not to 
separate until they had devised some measure for 
alleviating the great misery which now prevails 
throughout al] the manufacturing districts of the 
country.” 

We have, says the Spectator, in noticing this re- 
solution, “very trustworthy information, from all 
parts of the manufacturing districts, that the dis- 
tress, from the miserable state of trade, is indeed 
worse than has ever been known yet.” 

FRANCE. 

Darmes, the assassin, who attempted the life of 
Louis Philippe, was condemned by the Peers, on 
Saturday, 29th ult. and beheaded on Monday, 3ist, 
at the Barriero St. Jaques. | 

The *“ Toulonnais” publishes accousts from Al- 
giers of a painful nature, General Bugeaud had 
caused extreme dissatisfaction in the army; and the 
Arabs were daily surprising and cutting in pieces 
parties or detachments of the French troops. = 

Prince Louis Napoleon has published a vehe- 
ment protest against the severity with which. he is 
treated at Ham, where he is imprisoned. He com- 
plains that his letters are inspected, that his servant 
is persecuted with all sorts of annoyances, &c. The 
town of Ham was thrown into consternation om the 
29th alt. by the unexpected arrival of cavalry and 
artillery, which had made forced marches to repel, 
as it was rumoured, a projected attack on the cita- 
del of Ham, for the delivery of Prince Louis Napo- 


leon. 
CHINA. 
(From the Bengal Harkaru, April 20.) 

The Queen steamer, just arrived from Canton, the 
31st of March, has brought the following important 
intelligence, which we give as briefly as possible to 
our readers : 

Canton is in possession of the British troops, and 
a truce had been agreed upon between the new com- 
missioner and Captain Elliott; the trade is to be re- 
opened at Canton, pending the imperial decision, 

e commodore, however, has given notice that, in 
permitting ships to proceed to Whampoa, all conse- 
uences arising from the possible and ‘sudden resump- 
tion of hostilities, of course remain at the risk of the 
parties. Our friends say that this arrangement will 
succeed better than those hitherto attempted, but this 
seems doubtful. 

The accumulation of goods outside Canton is ir - 
mense, and will now, without doubt, be thrown on 
the market. Prices will rule very low; Patna is 
quoted at 400 to 410 Spanish dollars; Benares 400, 
and Malwa 410. 

It appears that after a Elliot’s notice of the 
re-opening of the trade, nine Ameri¢an and fourteen’ 
British ships proceeded to Whampoa, but in a few 


days new obstacles were thrown in their way, it be-| 


ing intimated that the Chinese traders were all arm- 


| Blair, at Ma 


ed, a8'thé ships of war were so near Canton, and that 
no trade would be carried on until they were removed. 
It is said that Captain Elliott was. isclined to yield 
this point. Before, however, any 4 t could 


her| be made, the reply of the Emperor to the dispatch 


announcing the destruetion of the forts was 
received, which was fierne in the extreme, and orders 
; — of extermination to be carried against the Eng- 


The notices posted by the Canton sutharities on 
the walls, a the opening of the trade were 
ulled down, and all communication with the Eng- 
ish ordered to be cut off, Keshen had been sent a 
orsene to Pekin, by order of the Emperor. The 
adagascar left China on the 31st altimo, and two 
days afterward the steamer Queen suddenly follew- 
ed, with Commodore Bremer on board, who has 
arrived to consult with Lord:Auckland. It is evident 
that Captain Elliott is in a dilemma, and that the 
differences between the two governments are as far 
from a termination as ever. 
We have beeu favoured with private letters from 


Singapore to the 10th ult., to the 28th, and 
Canton to the 26th of March. From these we learu 
that Cantoa, was almost deserted. The Hong mer- 


chants remained on the spot, but said that the people 
were afraid to trade whilst thé men of war remained 
in the river. The Chinese at Canten now believe 
that no traffic of importance can be carried oa uatil 
the whole —— is definitively settled. 

Another letter says, “ All the factories in Canton 
are occupied by our troops. The Chinese villagers 
render every assistance in their power to the steamer 
Nemesis, in removing stakes and other obstructions 
in the river, batwenetieene and Canton, 


THE PUNJAUB. 

The Punjanb still continues to be the theatre of 
dissension and bloodshed. Three Europeans hold- 
ing high rank in the Seikh army have been murder- 
ed by thediscontented and mutinous soldiery. Their 
names are Ford, Foulkes, and Monton, the two lat- 
ter Frenchmen, the former an Englishman, and once 
pay master of her Majesty’s 16th Foot, ‘There ap- 
pears to be good reason for supposing that the dis- 
contented nobles at the Court of Lahore are endea- 
vouring to compass the death of Shere Sing. By 
the latest intelligence from that place, it seems the 
Maharajah was taking an excursion on the river, dod 
that the boat, in which he was embarked, foundered 
without any apparent cause. This could only have 
oceurted through treachery on the part of some of 
his attendants. Shere Sing, however, succeeded in 
swimming to the shore. The whole of his suite were 
also saved, with the —— Sirdar, who 
has not since been heard of. 


PERSIA. : 

The intelligence via India is pacific. It is said 
that the British agent was about to return to Bushire, 
and amicable relations were to be renewed on the 
basis of a np a which the British will consent 
to evacuate Kar , and the Shah cede the fort Go- 
rian to the Shah Kamran, and arrest his expedition 
to Herat. These stipulations are doubted, and it is 
thought that Kafrack will not be given up. 


PROM AFRICA, | 
We have just seen Captain Cooper, of the British 
brig Emily, from Africa, who has furnished us with 
the following intelligence. He left Sierra Leone on 
the 11th of May. hen he left it was very sickly 
at that place. A number of deaths had occurred; 
among them was Sir John Jeremie, the Governor 
Genera]. He had been but a few months in the 
country. While Captain Cooper was at Sierra 
Leone, two vessels came up from Monrovia, with 
passengers bound to New York—the brigs oe 
the 


Groning, and Mentor. They had some twenty 
wengers, among whom were the Rey. John Seys, th 
superintendent of the Methodist Mission in Africa, 
Mr. Jayne, late printer of the Luminary, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Dupees; they. were in good health, and 
those who were on board Captain T'aylor’s brig, the 
Mentor, had. been: transfe to the Rudolph Gro- 
ning, the latter was tosail in a day or two, for New 
York. Itis probable she would touch at the Cape 
de Verds.—V. Y. Com. Adv. 


The New Orleans Courier of the 14th inet. says :— 
By the brig Eusebio, from Campeachy, we have ad- 
vices that the State of Yucatan has definitively de- 
clared its absolute separation from the Republic¢ of 
Mexico. 

On the 16th of May, the new Constitution, de- 
creed by the Legislature, wae published at Merida, 
the capital of the State. The Mexican flag was tak- 
en down by the populace, torn into pieces and its 
place supplied,by othereolours, 

The liberty of worship is declared by the Consti- 
tution, and it is the firet time that equality in this re- 
spect has been decreed in the old Spanish colonies. 
very possible guarantee is promised to strangers. 
The entree is about to send messen- 

gers to Washington and to Europe, for the ose 
tate. 

Commander Don Francisco. Riebaud, the brave 
Federalist, who refused to take part in the capitula- 
tion made by the chief Canales, in November last, 
and refused the overtures of the Mexican govern- 
ment, has been called to Yucatan, and pl in the 
| charge and direction of the Navy. Many other dis- 
tinguished men, and among others, Don Louis Ma- 
rie de Calle, Ex-Mexican Consul in our city, have 
been recalled. | 


| At Col-alto, near Lexin Virgini ) Tuesday the 8th 
, Virginia, on 

inat., by the Rev. John Skinner of the ian Church, 

Lexington, the Hon. Francis Tomas, of land, to Miss 

daughter of Jauzs McDowsz 1, Eaq., of Rockbridge 

. Virginia, 

On ‘Tuesday 25th May, by the Rev. James Adams, Rev. 
James Perris of Liberty, Mim CuaaLorrs C. Tiasits of 
Bethel, Sullivan county, New York. e 
On evening June 15th, at the house of Mr. James 

boro, by the Rev. J.H. Sherwood, Mr. Hiram 
Vieit, Merchant of to Miss Sanan H. L. 
Bair, (ward of James Blair) of the former place. 


DIED. 

In Stone Valley, near Manor Hilt; Huntingdon county, 
Pennsylvania, on the. 31st ult. after the short sickness of 
eight days, James C. CLarx. in the 29h year of his age. 

hile e in the active daties of life, he gave evidence 
| of being a Christian, and died in_stroug faith of 9 glorious 

immortality the grave. Having devoted himself fo 
the business of teaching, with the ~~ being useful, his 
name will long be remembered wit bn many 
those different places where he was successively em ming 
e. g- Piqua, Ohio, and Frankford, Pa., aa wellesin Mi 
county, where he was born, and generally resided. A be- 
reaved pastor and church would take this occasion to ex- | 
press their sense of his humble piety, and Christian worth, 
while they doubt not that what te their 
gain. 


On the 20th. imt., at the residence of the Rev. Robert B. * 
Belville, Williamstown, Lancaster couoty, Pa,, Miss Estate 

At Charleston, South Carolina, on the 15th inst. in the 39ta/ 
— of his age, the Rev. Joszrpn L. Jonxs, pastor of the First 
, Georgi. The Charide- 

rver states that Mr. Jones had studied Law, and en- . 

tered upon the duties of the profession at nge, Géor- - 
bject of aboat 
seven years - Being fully persuaded that fe had been 
flesh and blood, entered immediate the ra- 
tory studies, and was at licensed i arr 

the First Presbyterian Church at Savannah, where he has’ ' 
ever since laboured to great acoemenes: not only in his own 
faithful and laborious pastor—not sparing himself for the 

sake of the flock—and he exemplified in life that Gospel | 

his Presbytery, will especially feel this bereavement. 
they alone, Few young men in the Ministry‘ have’ 
hence pain lin be regarded as a public calamity. 
FOURTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURC 


Gaw, formerly of Philadelphia, in the | year of her age. 
resbyterian Church at Savannah t 
gia, where he became a hopeful subj 
called to the Minitry of the Gospel, be “ eonferred not with - 
Flint River. Very soon afterwards, he received a call from 
church, but in the community. was'a diligent stodent, a 
which he preached to others, His family, his Resch, aod 
med an impression 
made an upon the public mind gavel 
ble, or gave fairer he extensive had 
The Fourth Presbyterian Church of the cit 


phia, are now e 
the cornér of Twelfth and Lombard streets. As they haye 
disposed of their old building and property, they will assem- 
ble for public worship on the Sabbath (to-morrow) 27th inst. 
in the Moyamensing Hall. Divine service will commence . 
in the maroing at the usual hour of 10.0'clock. 


-RIDGES:ON PSALM CXIX.—Now and may 
be had at our Store, or of most of the | 
new edition of Exposition of Psalm CX!X., as illustrative or: 
the Character and Exercises of Christian Experience, by the . 
Rev. Charles Bridges, M. D., Vicar of Old Newton, 
The second American, from the sixth London edition. 
one handsome 12mo. volume. 
J. WHETHAM & | 
| Publishers, 144 Chesnut street, Philadelphia. 


POPULAR WORKS. Just published and for sale by 


Henay Perains, 134 Chesnut street, Philadel An 
nals'of the Poor, by Rev. Legh Richmond, A. M., ite ee 
tor of Turvey, fordshire, a new edition, enlarged, with 
an introductory sketch of the author, by the Rev. John Ayre, 
A..M., Domestic Chaplain to the of Roden. Ann; or | 
the Confiict and Triumph of Faith. By Thomas 
with an Introduction by the Rev. Henry Townley. 

Moral Influence, and Duties, connected with Great - 
Cities, by the Rev. John Todd. The Jubilee Memorial, be- 
ing the Meetings, Presentations, and full account © 
the Jubilee commemorating the Rev. Wm. Jay's Fifty 
ministry at Chapel, Bath. Jemie Graham;or 
. but 


riends 


Mrs, Anna Bache. Family Secrets; of Hints to thase il 
Ellis, author of Women 

‘Remains of L. E. L. 


GALVATION FOR THE HEATHEN.—Salvation for - 
before the 


onion May. 184] Re 
nan by the Rev. J. 
18mo. Feat pi 
BERT CARTER, 


McElroy, D.D,, 


58 Canal street, New Yort, and 
WM. 8. MARTI 


in the erection of a ~ & church, on | 


| 
103 
in le iow op ecture this .and much more, promptly agree. whe 
our taken; and will denounce the? as it can to the pri of its original 
citer a6 the apologist for, But in 
wed.by the | subjection to a particular may _be 
| am, qatsfied, with the Bible, et | made a fundamental condition 
even “at angel frou heaven’”" who ‘should | terian tion, ia which the trugt was de- 
Gibson de-| by putting off its distinctive character and 
Howing apinjoa of the-court in this merging ing itsel£..ia the mass of the Presbyterian 
end justice, dig- rch... That was a strong. case; but itis al- 
ghectment. ig brougnt: ition was expressed or implied. with. 
OY express condition, it might. be a. breach of 
Raving wilheraws froma ita ‘ompact of association for the majority of a 
regation to go over sect of a different 
forfeited their’ corporate though it-were different only in 
name. For instance, the majority of 
the primitive gation of seceders, could not carry the churc 
el and io uaderstad she groun< property into the Presbyterian connexion, though 
these.two sects have’ the same standards and 
| plan of government. But this. principle is ipap- 
lances plicable to. a change of connexion as regards 
4 (es. different parts of the same denomination or sect- 
it, while dieclaling, all in 
independent church, to decline for the present, 
lis pulpit seems not to have. been regularly fill- 
cart ip. ,. Sach were ils origin and ecclesi- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
and 
| 1 
| 
| 
| 
OF the doctrines nbd joining io the 
work prescribe the founder, no | 
longer ‘enjoy the’ benefit he ‘intended for you 
fou conform to the,alterations which 
place in our opinions.” With all 


twittering round thy head 


morn'iwup, 
thers gilded spear 
Wheret 


ti 


around thee slept. out in they perceived 


For poi the hed. pow: ad 


thie tong, sturless night 
ave best; 

But yet thy.duty'hag been done, 

daly night the same, 


Which'evér'way it came. | 

No ohilling blast in wrath has swept 

distant heaven, 

Buat-theu hast watched-its caward course, 

And when. midsaommer’s sultry beams 
Opptese ‘all living things, — 

"Thou dost foretéll that co 

‘With health upon its wings. 

How oft at early dawn, 

swattows.in their joyous glee 

Come darting round thy tower, 

haibthe'sun 

catch bis Garliest Tight, 

And offer. ye the, morn's 

>And when, eteund thee, or above, 

NO breath of has glirred, 

Thou, seom’st to-watch the circling 

nt each free, happy bird; 


In many a mazytrack, 
The whole delighted company 
settled'ofi thy back. 
Phen) if perchance amidst their mitth, 
breeze hes sprung, 
eager fof hathswung, _ 
I’ve almost heard. say, 
Now alfawety !—here ends our play, 
"For Ihave work todo!” 
‘Men slandér thee, my honest friend, 
And eallthee; in their pride, 
‘An emblémof their fitkiéness, 
‘Thou ever faithiul.guide. 
- Each weak, unstable human mind 
weatherpock” they'eall ; 
_And thus, unthinkiagly, mankind 
Abiise thee, one and all. 
- They. have'no right to-make thy name 
Abyword fortheir deeds: 
They change their friends, their principles, 
Their fashions, andtheircreeds; 
Whilst thod hast ne’er, like them, been knowa 
‘Phus causelessly to range; 

‘Bat when thou changest sides, canst give 
Good reason forthe changes 
“Thou, like some lofty soul, whose course 
_ Phe thoughtless:oft condemn; 
Art touched by many airs from heaven — 

"Which never breathe on them— 
And moved by many impulses — 
Which they do never know, 


Who, round their efirth-bound circles, 


“Phe dusty paths below. 


.. Thou well hast kept thy trust, 
And now in-glory o’er thy head 
The mornitig light as burst. 
_And unto earth’s true watcher, thus, 
Will come “the day-spring from on high,” 
__ Tocheer his path at last. : 
Bright symbol of fidelity! 
Stilimay:I think of thee: 
And may the lesson thow dost teach 
me:— 
- But‘stilly ieunshine or in storm, 
‘Whatever task is mine, 
May I be'faithful t my trust 
“As thou hast been to thine. 
From theChareh of England Magazine. 
OF LIFE. 
My bark of life o'et the waters of strife, 
long been sailing slow; 
With rudder lost, and tempest-tossed, 
“lt bears its weight of woe. | 
Like ‘a troubled dream does my voyage seem, 
rough has been its course ; | 
For against my bark the billows dark 
Ase living grave, o’er the sullen, wave, — 
‘Listlese my ‘bark moves on 
And ¢louds of ill are hovering still, 
“‘Phough the ireful storm be gone. 
Now all arotind a gloom profound 
Bashrovds the circling air; 
OF hopes bereft, my bark is left 
prey tofell:despair. 
Bat see from afar, heaven's polar star, 
‘The beacon of grace shines clear 
And the radiance bright of that blessed light 
Faith-epringethe-gaie that fills my sail, 
And wafts me towards the shore— 


That land of peace, where troubles cease, 


“And sorrow is-no more. 


THE SECRET OF 
regular medical man’ fails, we have hesitation 
ig admitting. An honest practitioner will not 
holdout toa patient sinking under the infiu- 

p-of a morta! malady delusive hopes of re- 
cévery ; but the unprincipled charlatan says, 
I can oure you—you' shall be cured—your dis- 
ease is hot ‘mortal—put faith in ‘me, and I will 


THE SUCCESS OF QUACKERY. 
succeed ~the 


put your ailments to flight.” Unless the pa- | 


ion has faith in his physician, but little g: 
success. An indigestion which has defied a 
Dr. Paris‘or a Dr. W. Philip, has vanished 
before an homospathic dose administered by a 
Quia, whose maxim of little 
ag ble is so ‘agreeably to the generality 
that-a ‘patient who had 
béen ‘ptonounced incurable by the faculty, as 
a dernier resort surrendered himself into the 
hands of a quack, whose promises were la 
and gratifying. The invalid was told that 
must nat, however, expect any change to take 
place in his malady. until the expiration of six 
months..; A friend who saw the daily fee, 


daily deesity’kividly expostulated with the sick 
man. For God's sake !” he exclaimed, des- 
troy not the: which that man holds out to 
me ; upon ‘them five, without them I die,”— 
Physic and Physicians, 


thy watch has kept, ig 


“| Here, after look 
“| pursuit’ of the deer, he was'in the very act of 
- | Jump 


_| fixing his rolling orbs upon, and directin 


| nous offence, by taking advanta 


| plishment.«f this most desirable object. 


wi 


| eftect of 
manner on pretty 
ing to the Rev.. Mr 


deer, a 


around him for a while in 


to the ground, when a rustli 
the dried leaves and bushes arrested his atten- 
tion., It was a snake of the kind above men- 
tioned. sooner was he 
| of the other boys fired «and wounded him se- 
| verely ‘and mortally, almost severing the body 


| in two. The little dog, of a breed famed for being 
good hunters, rus 


ight on, and attacked the 
nded snake, but he no sooner come in 


contact with him, than he made one piteous 


yell, relinquished his hold, and reeling off, fell 
‘| to the ground. © ‘The ‘snake’ was killed, and the 
dog ‘taken to the hous, where he instantane- 


| ously expired. ‘T'wo small incisions were found 


on examination, to have been made by the fangs 
| of the reptile, about the neck of the little crea- 
ture, no lArger, as brother Brown assured: us, 


the smallest blade of a penknife would make. 
‘We fiave the skin of oné of these snakes, 

lately killed at Robertsville, undergoing. prepa- 

ration for stuffing. They,are the most beauti- 


_| fully variegated we, ever. saw.—Africa’s Lu- 


HALLAM, THE. HISTORIAN OF THE MIDDLE 
AGES. 


' At a recent public dinner in London, where 
some fifteen hundred literary and scientific men 


| were present, Dr. Buckland, after enchaining 


the.attention of his audience for twenty min- 
utes, with the most agreeable, and entertaining, 
| and sensible declamation, suddenly turned, = 

is 
{ sinewy arm towards his friend, Mr. Hallam, 
the “ middle-aged gentleman,” as he wittily call- 


a ed him, who sat opposite, and at a distance, 
_ | paid him some well-merited compliments, and 


concluded by calling upon him for a speech— 
saying he well knew that no man among them 
was better calculated to address such an assem- 


| bly, both on account of his varied powers, fine 
elocution, self-possession, undaunted resolution, 


facility of communicating his thoughts, and 


‘Happening to be in the immediate vicinity, 
] and full view of Mr. Hallam, my attention was 
instantly ‘turned, as was that of the whole au- 
| dience, and fastened upon him, and it was easy 
to see, in a moment, from his agitation and con- 


| tortions, and queer expression of countenance, 


from which the colour came and went with the 
utmost rapidity, that he was a very different 

rson, in most ts, from what his friend 
Buckland had represented ; and that so far from 


| being the self-possessed, calm, middle-aged gen- 


tleman, accustomed to public speaking, he is in 
reality a very diffident, nervous, timid sort of a 
{ man, who would as soon have put his arm into 
| the fire,: or stormed a battery, as to have at- 


'| tempted to make a speech on such an occasion. 


Accordingly, after in vain making signs, im- 


ploringly» by extending his hands towards his 


riend and persecutor, to stop his ironical, com- 
pliments, he endeavoured, by crouching and re- 
tiring behind some of the company beside him, 
to escape observation. But -without effect, for 


| instantly there was a loud cry, resounding and 
universal, Mr. Hallam, Mr. Hallam, middle- 


aged Mr. Hallam, a speech from Mr. Hallam ;” 
so that the poor gentleman, with a face the co- 
loux.of crimson, and his fine tall figure reduced 


| to half his dimensions, was most reluctantly 
“Phrough one more dark and cheerless night 


ferced from his nook and hiding baa, and af- 
ter bowing, and nodding, and dodging, from 
right to left, putting one hand before him, and 
the other behind, and hemming and hawing, was 


j able by and by to muster sufficient courage to 


tell the. audience, almost in a whisper, that he 
really had no such pretensions as his friend had 


| lavished upon him, that his occupation was lit- 


erature, not public speaking ; that he felt very 
sorry to disappoint them, but really he had been 
as much taken by surprise as if a thunderbolt 


’ ‘| from heayen-had dropped at his feet; that he had 
' |} not the most remote conception that his valued 


friend would have called ‘upon him at such a 


| times during the whole of which, there sat 


Buekland, nearly splitting his portly sides with 
laughter; pitching and rolling like a ship at sea, 
oprrennnk Ss broad canvass of his fine risible 
features, booming out his arms, stretching his 
mouth from ear to ear, and nearly thrown into 
convulsions. at the mischief and confusion his 
wa 
well knew, could have no injurious effect pos- 
sibly upon his friend Hallam, whose reputation 
, was too firmly established in the estimation of 
every one present, to be affected in the slightest 
| degree by any jocularity of the kind.—Gibbon’s 
| Rambles in Europe. 


RESTORATION OF THE JEWS. 
A public meeting was held in Carlow, Feb- 


making & vigorous and united effort, at the pre- 
|] sent crisis, in order to “urge on our rulers to 
use all the means now in their power, to secure 
perfect protection to the Jews in Palestine, and 
to obtain civil and religious liberty for the coun- 
try.” The Hon. and very Rev. the Dean of 
Leighlin presided, and the following Resolutions 
were unanimously :— That Almighty 
God having delivered the land of Palestine from 
the power of the Egyptians, chiefly by British 


| arms, we consider that Her Majesty’s Govern- 


ment should now exert its commanding influ- 
ence, to preserve the Jews from the cruel op- 
pressions to which they have for ages been ex- 
posed in the land of their fathers. That as 
Great Britain formerly shared the crime of 
other Gentile nations, of cruelly oppressing the 
unresisting Jews during the period of their ex- 
‘clusion from their own country, it is peculiarly 
called upon to manifest repentance for this hei- 
of the pre- 
sent favourable opportunity of doing them good 
for all the evils previously inflicted. ‘That as it 
is the decree of heaven, that the Jews shall re- 
turn 'to their own land, and that the Gentile na- 
tions shall be instrumental in their restoration, 
we deem it the duty of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to afford every facility for the — 

hat 
}as we consider it the duty of Government to 
use every means in their nee to protect the 
ancient people of God, and to restore them to 
the land of their fathers, we deem it to be the 
no less sacred duty of British Christians, to 
urge them on to this most honourable work, and 
to encourage them in its performance, by con- 
veying to them the expression of their feelings 
and convictions on the subject; and we there- 
\fore resolve to transmit a Memorial to Lord 
Palmerston, Her Majesty’s Secretary for For- 
eign Affairs, as containing the expression of 


-our sentiments.—Jewish Intelligence. 


THE OLDEST BRIDGE IN ENGLAND. 
| The oldest bridge now existing in England 
is the triangular bridge at Croyland, in Lin- 
colnshire, (sometimes called Crowland,) which 
| is said to have been erected about A. D. 860. 
‘stand in the circumference of a circle, equi-dis- 
tant from each and uniting at the top. Nichol- 
son says, that this curious triune formation has 
led many persong to imagine that the arcMfitect 
intended-to siggest an idea ofthe Trinity. 


among 


ived, than one 


who. examined him closely, than the point of 


me habit and practice of speaking before large 
les. | 


ry had created. All this, however, he 


4 


ruary the 22d; to consider the necessity for | Y 


‘It is forméd by three semi-arches, whose bases | 


STIR THE KARTHOFTEN.. 


It is 


it foose for the pas#age of the roots, for t 
mission of the air and water, and to form finely 
pulverised soil on the top as a’ protection 
against drought. When the earth is hard, the 
water ig time of rain will fun off from some 
places, where a mellow soil on top would rea- 
“ imbibe it. . 
D 


it was not wet down half an inch, while it was 
thoroughly wet where the surface was loose 


prevents in a measure the evaporation of the 


the moisture, so readily as close earth. 

We are aware that some persons will say, 
‘¢ it ig a poor rule that will not work both ways,” 
and if loose ‘earth readily absorbs rain, it will 
allow the escapse of moisture, but this is not 
the case, as ae le plainly prove ; and we 
must be governed by facts that are well estab- 
lished, though there may be a seeming incon- 
sistency from our not understanding the opera- 
tions of nature. ; 

Water falls down its own weight, and 
will readily sink into the loose earth runnin 
down between the particle; but if the groun 
be close and hard, and very dry, it will run off, 
barely wetting the surface. The dryness, which 
at first view would lead one to suppose that it 
would at once imbibe the water, serves only to 
repel it. This peculiar property of very dry 
substance is shown by throwing water on the 
floor where there is much dry dust. It will re- 
main in large drops, and be blown about over 
the floor, as the dry dust repels the drops, and 
prevents their spreading. 

The of moisture from the ground, 
is by a different process 

ravitation, by which the water falls or tends 
ownwards ; in evaporation it is drawn up and 
| passes through some medium, first through the 
top of the earth, and then through the air. 
Fine particles of earth are a poor medium for 
conducting off the moisture under the surface, 
while it readily passes off through a close, hard 
body of earth. This fact will appear evident 
to any one, who, in a dry time, examines the 
state of the soil as to the moisture, below the 
fine, loose earth that is often stirred, and the 
hard earth in the path or place beside it, that 
has long remained unmoved. 

Many experiments have been made by hoe- 
ing frequently in a very dry time, part of a 
piece of land on which corn or vegetables were 

rowing, and leaving a part; and it has been 
ound that the crops suffered much less from 
drought where the earth was often stirred. 
riters on the advantage of frequently. hoe- 
ing, attribute its valuable effect, in this respect, 
to the dews penetrating more rapidly the fine 
earth, and passing to the roots of plants, this 
opinion is erroneous, for a heavy dew will pen- 
etrate the fine earth but littlke—it will lay mostly 
on the top, and soon evaporate when the sun 
shines upon it. 


etrate to the roots of plants, as they do not go 
so deep. The great object is to retain the mois- 
ture in the earth, and prepare the surface to re- 
ceive and convey the rains directly downward, 
even when they come suddenly, in plentiful 
showers, and this is d#he more effectually by 
stirring the earth frequently and finely. 

Some farmers hoe the corn only twice, ex- 
cepting they cut the weeds after the haying sea- 
son is over, to prevent their producing seed. 
Others use a light horse-harrow, and stir the 
earth frequently, thinking there is a great ad- 
vantage in this method that will repay the ex- 

nse, which is but trifling where the ground is 
ight, and free from obstructions.— Yankee 
Farmer. 


COFFEE CULTIVATION. 

We lately visited the coffee lots of the Hon. 
S. Benedict, of this place, and were much plea- 
sed to find that this gentleman is setting a 
praiseworthy example to all Liberians, in his 
successful labours at cultivating the coffee tree. 
The judge has in all, seven and a fourth acres 
of land devoted to a coffee plantation. He is 
the only person in this town or country, who 
has paid much attention to the subject ; and we 
are heartily glad to find that he is likely to be 
crowned with abundant success. On one lot we 
eounted seventy trees, averaging ten feet in 
height : on another, one hundred trees, averag- 
ing six feet in height: and on another, four hun- 
dred trees, averaging seven feet in height. The 
above trees are all bearing at this time, many 
of them are literally loaded down with ceffee. 
There is also another lot of 5460 younger trees, 
averaging two years old, which have recently 
been transplanted, and are doing well; these 
will commence to produce in about two years. 
This last lot of trees, was not raised from the 
seed, but gathered from the surrounding woods, 
where they grow wild, (for the coffee tree is in- 
digenous here,) at an average expense of one 
cent for every tree. 

The coffee tree is long-lived, and grows to 
the height of twenty feet and upward ; and the 
coffee produced in Liberia is decidedly superior 
to any that we have ever known produced in 
any other land. ‘This climate and soil is the 
finest in the world for the cultivation of coffee. 
If others would go and do likewise, in a few 
ears Monrovia would export annually her tens 
of thousands of coffee.—Africa’s Luminary. 


VALUE OF BAROMETRICAL OBSERVATIONS. 

Captain Oldrey, commanding the Hyacinth, 
sloop of war, was working up for Barbadoes, 
| August 10, 1831, when the hurricane came on. 
He had been upon the deck during the finest 
weather ever witnessed in that climate, and 
had just been admiring the beauty of the even- 
ing. The atmosphere to the horizon was per- 
fectly clear, not a cloud obscuring the sky, 
nor was there the least probability of a change, 
as far as could be judged from any appearance 
observable in the heavens or in the ocean. 
Going below to his cabin, the captain flung 
himself upon a sofa, and a minute or two after- 
wards chancing to cast his eyes upon a barome- 
ter suspended nedr, he observed that the mer- 
cury was falling. It was a moment when he 
would not have thought of consulting the in- 
strument for any purpose, and so strange did 
he think the circumstance that he rubbed his 
eyes, imagining he was deceived. Still the 
mercury fell; he got off the sofa, and approach- 
ing the instrument, discovered that the quick- 
silver was falling with a perceptible motion. 
He went on deck, but the weather was as love- 
ly as before;»he descended again, shook the 
instrument, and still the descent was certain 
and continued. A fall so rapid and remarka- 
ble, of which he had never seen nor heard a 
parallel instance, convinced him that something 
was about to happen. He called the first lieu- 
tenant and master, and stated what he had 
seen. These officers alleged that there could 
be no storm likely, the sea and sky were then 
so clear and beautiful. The captain was not 
of their opinion; and as the ordinary falling of 
the barometer indicated a storm, he resolved 
to prepare for one with a speed and energy 
proportioned to the singular rapidity of the in- 
dication. He ordered every thing instantly to 
be made snug, the topmasts to be struck and 
all to be got down and secured upon deck. 
The officers and ship’s company were sur- 
prised, and still incredulous. One man said 
to another, “‘ The captain is determined to 
sweat us.” By an activity urged on by the 
union of command and entreaty, all was lower- 
ed and secured. +The officers of the ship, ex- 
cept the captain, were still of their previous 
opinion, and well they might be: so far, none 


| 


of the appearances existed that usually pre- 
cede storms‘and hurricanes in that latitude. 


necessary to stir the earth often among 
vegetables, not only for the purpose of keeping 
yf |‘\down the weeds, but the purpose of mar 

‘Phe vidlence, hid he 

ir poison, were lately evidenced | 


ridge, our Mission- 


some cases we have observed that after 
a powerful rain, where ‘the ground was hard, 


and fine. In dry weather the advantages of 
frequent stirriig the soil are equally great; it 


moisture, as loose earth will not, conduct off 


in nature, from that of 


In this country the dews are too light to pen- 


THE PRESBYTERIA 


The evening had closed»ia by the time ‘the 
operations on board the ship were nearly com 
pleted. Captain Oldrey relaxed’ nothing in 
the way of preparation to the last, and saw it 
finished to his satisfaction. An hour or two 
had gone by afterwards, during which his mind 
had become composed with the reflection that 
he had been p for the. worst, when he 
had proof of the value of the instrumental warn- 
ing;-a storm did come on, and reached its ut- 
most fury almost at once, so that a rag of sail 
could not be kept up. The wind blew with a 
fury so great that the sea could not rise into 
waves, but became one vast plain of foam,.on 
which the ship lay driving furiously “ For- 
tunately there was ample sea room. This ex- 
treme fury of the wind, in which it seemed as if 
nothing could live, did not continue more than 
two hours, and for the whole time the ocean was 
.without waves. When the wind abated a little 
of its greatest force, the sea began to rise, and 
falling a little more, the waves rolled in moun- 
tains, while through these the ship bored her 
way, rather than sailed.. The next day the Hy- 
acinth arrived at Barbadoes. ‘The hurricane was 
over. The vessels in Barbadoes harbour, which 
is two-thirds surrounded by rocks, the remainder 
being a sandy beach, were all driven far up, high 
and dry, and nearly buried in sand, so that, af- 
ter the calamity was over, there was nothing to 
do but to dig them out again.—English Journal. 


AMBROSIAL ATMOSPHERE. 
Know’'st thou the land, where the citron blows, 
Where midst its dark foliage the gold orange glows? 
Thither, thither, let us go.—Gorrue. 


For several days past, the atmosphere of 
Monrovia has been the most delightfully fra- 
grant, that we have ever experienced in this or 
any other country. The sweet and agreeable 
gales of aroma which were wafted from the 
newly opened coffee flowers, and swept across 
the village upon every rising breeze, or gently 
gliding zephyr, was to us the sweetest breath 
that had ever visited our olfactories. Morning, 
noon, and night the melliferous perfume, filled 
eyery chamber and accessible aperture with 
such a sweet scent, as nature only can pre- 
pare, which art may not imitate nor prose de- 
scribe. ‘This had scarcely passed away, before 
a new source, another full gushing fountain 
was opened; and’ the ambrosial breezes came 
again more sweetly than before. The latter are 
from the fresh blown blossoms of the orange, 
lemon, (or citron,) lime, and several kinds of 
aromatic gums. ‘The fragrant odors are such 
as to make us more than realize all that we 
have read of “ India’s spicy groves,” or the 
‘*‘ scented bowers in undiscovered seas.” 

In truth, while we are penning this article, 
the atmosphere is so surcharged with odorifer- 
ous particles, as almost to overcome us; and 
we have heard several persons complaining of 
the same etherial distilment, at the same time 
evincing considerable “aromatic pain.” Surely 
at. present, no 

“ Poisonous tongue lurks in each breeze.” 
Africa’s Luminary. 


PRESENT AND PAST. 

We copy the subjoined statements from the 
Providence Journal. The transmission of the 
President’s Message to Boston might have been 
accomplished in less time than is stated. This 
is the age of rapid movements, but the time is 
not distant when the people will look back on 
us as we do now on years gone by, and wonder 
that we have done so little. Soon the distance 
between New York and New Orleans will be 
overcome in about four days, and hence to Buf- 
falo in about twenty hours. Go ahead. Is not 
this worth paying for? 

The Present.—The President’s Message was 
transmitted from Philadelphia to New York in 
four hours and forty-five minutes, and from 
New York to Boston in fifteen and a half hours, 
making twenty and a quarter hours from Phila- 
delphia, and had not the boat been detained by 
fog it would probably have been accomplished 
in seventeen or eighteen hours. 

The Past.—In 1729, the mail run between 


New York and Philadelphia once a fortnight, : 


during winter, and once a week during sum- 
mer. The first stage between the two places 
commenced running in 1756, and occupied three 
days. 

Reabonia Franklin, Postmaster General, gives 
notice in 1755, “ that to aid trade, é&c. the win- 
ter Northern mail from Philadelphia to New 
England, which used to set out but once a fort- 
night, shall start once a week all the year round, 
whereby answers may be obtained to letters be- 
tween Philadelphia and Boston in three weeks, 
which now requires six weeks.” 

The first stage between Boston and New 
York, commenced on the 24th of June, 1772, 
as a “useful, new, and expensive undertaking,” 
to start on the 13th, and to arrive either to, or 
from either of the places on the 25th, making 
thirteen days travel, now accomplished in as 
many hours. 

In 1770, a stage run between this place and 
Boston, leaving Providence Monday morning, 
at seven o’clock, and arriving in Boston on Tues- 
day evening; leaving Boston on Friday morn- 
ing, and arriving here the following evening. 


A MAN IN TROUBLE. 

A writer in the New York American, com- 
plaining that he is puzzled about the meaning 
of Transcendentalism, says: You remember 
that some years ago, in Scotland, a new order, 
(the Irvingites) sprung up, the Rev. Mr. Irving, 
duce, and that they had a new gift of tongues. 
The Rev. Dr., when asked what was the partic 
ular doctrine of this sect, replied, 

« Hinculus, dinculus, trinculus, 
Holy, boly, bum, : 

Latin for fetter is vinculus, 
Inspiratus sum.” 

This was intelligible, impressive, and clear ; 
but the response which my inquiry, as to the 
meaning of Transcendentalism has received, is 
not thus luminous. I am told by a leader of the 
order, that ‘ Transcendentalism is the spiritual 
cognoscence of pyscological con- 
nected with.concutient ademption of incolumni- 
ent spirituality and etherialized contention of 
subsultory concretion.” 


PIGEON EXPRESSES. 

The modern system of pigeon expresses pos- 
sesses an extraordinary interest, as well on ac- 
count of its rapid means of communicating the 
most important events, as of the curious and 
laborious mode by which it is set in operation. 
The birds by far the most valuable for this pur- 
pose are of the Antwerp breed, although it 1s not 
uncommon to train the English pigeons, called 
dragons, to carry expresses. They are trained 
when very young, or, as they are technically 
called}: “ squeakers,” to fly between different 
towns and villages, commencing first at a space 
of only a few hundred yards, and so on, gradu- 
ally increasing until they accomplish the re- 

uired distance. They are usually trained to 
fly to intermediate stations between Dover and 
London, at which they are succeeded by other 
relays, but fly, in many instances, the whole 
distance from other places. The number lost 
in training is immense. The trade is princi- 
pally in the hands of the Jews, and the emolu- 
ments arising therefrom are very considerable. 
There are a few instances in which capitalists 
and othrs having extensive monied and mer- 
cantile operations throughout Europe, maintain 
an establishment of their own, amongst whom 
is the Baron Rothschild, who, at Dover, rears 
and trains his own flight of pigeon expresses, 
with connecting branches throughout Germany 
and other parts of the continent. The estab- 
lishment at Dover consists of about four hun- 
dred birds, with a keeper, whose wages are 25s. 


a week. ‘The expense of feeding the birds is 
considerable—as much as twenty-five shillings a 
week being consumed at Dover in beans alone, 


! whilst the entire collection is supposed to have 


IN 


cost at least: £2000. The express is sometimes 
tied to the middle feather of the tail, by 

a thread with a needle attached to the leg, im- 

mediately above the spur. 

From Nature and Science 
NATURAL MASONS. 
Many insects and birds are called masons, 
but the term, I think, is too laxly used. Some 
persons so denominated work in stone; and to 
them I can trace little if any resemblance 
among inferior creatures. But others, particu- 
larly im the country, bear the name, who use 
mortar; and in this they are imitated by many 
animals, who, like them, not unfrequently em- 
ploy it as a cement to hold different substances 


ether. 
kena of mortar may often be seen stuck 

inst. a garden wall exposed to the sun; and 
if their removal be attempted, mo impression 
cau be made upon them by the strongest knife. 
Now, some careless bricklayer has not done 
this; it is the house of the mason-bee. One of 
these lumps, when separated from the wall, will 
be found to contain eight or ten cavities, in each 
of which a larva is placed with its supply of 
food. The process of building it is remarkable. 
As soon as the mason-bee has found a proper 
place for its dwelling, it sets about collecting 
the necessary material, which is a mortar 
chiefly composed of sand. The insect seems to 
be aware that all kinds of sand will not make 
equally good cement, and that it must neither 
be too coarse nor too fine; it selects, therefore, 
grain by grain, what may suit its purpose, 
a few such grains only being apparently con- 
tained in a heap of sand. One observed by 
Reaumur felt each grain with its strong teeth; 
but as it would have been a great loss of time 
to carry away one by one, it collected together 
grains enough to form a heap of the size of a 
small shot, and cemented the mass together 
with a liquid poured from its mouth. With the 
gravel and cement it mixed a little earth, which 
made the whole firmer and stronger; and then 
it was conveyed to the spot marked out for a 
nest, where the foundation was formed by a 
circle of these little balls placed in regular suc- 
cession. On this foundation it raised a very 
small round tower; and every time a fresh sup- 
ply of mortar was brought, the insect was seen 
to twist and twirl it about between its teeth and 
first pair of legs; it was then laid in its proper 
place, and moulded into the right shape. As 
the lower or circular hollow increases in height, 
the little creature is beheld thrusting its head 
into the interior of the cell, for the purpose, no 
doubt, of seeing if the mortar has been properly 
applied; the inside requiring to be made ver 
smooth, lest it should hurt the young. Each 
cell is separately formed; the whole, when 
complete, has a common covering of sand; and 
the outside is left, as it well may be, in a rough 
state. 

Mrs. E.—If, too, the leaf-door and the clay 
out-work of an earth-worm’s hole be cautiously 
removed, its re-building may often be witnessed. 
In this case, the worm, finding its barricado 

ne, will soon set about repairing the damage. 

o do this, it sucks a few grains of earth into 
its mouth, moistens it as the swallow does with 
saliva, and using its broad tongue for a trowel, 
plasters it round the mouth of the hole, smooth- 
ing it very neatly on the inside, but leaving it 
rough without, like the swallow’s nest. When 
it has built this clay entrance, it next searches 
about at a greater distance for a leaf or a stone, 
and if it do not find one, it is forced to complete 
the enclosure with clay. The martin, also, is 
another mason. It often builds against a per- 
pendicular wall, and, on this occasion, not only 
clings with its claws, but partly supports itself 
by strongly inclining its tail against the wall, 
and thus fixed, it plasters the material into the 
face of the brick or stone. But that this work 
may not, while soft, incline down by its own 
weight, the careful builder does not proceed too 
fast; but by working only in the morning, and 
giving the rest of the day to food and amuse- 
ment, sufficient time is allowed for the material 
to dry and harden. About half an inch seems 
a sufficient layer for a day. Thus, acting like 
a prudeat and skilful workman, a hemispherical 
nest is formed in about ten or twelve days, with 
a small opening towards the top; strong, com- 
pact, and warm, and well fitted for all the pur- 
poses for which it was intended. 

Mr. E.—“I remember no bird,” says a na- 
turalist, “‘that seems to suffer so frequently 
from the peculiar structure of its nest, and by 
reason of our common observance of its suffer- 
ings obtains more of our pity, than the house- 
martin. The rook will at all times have its 
nest torn from its airy site—have its eggs 
shaken from it by the gales of spring; but the 
poor martin, which places its earthly shed be- 
neath the cove of the barn, the roof of the 
house, or the corner of the window, is more 
generally injured. July and August are the 
months ‘in which these birds usually bring out 
their young; but one rainy day at this period, 
attended with wind, will often moisten the earth 
that composes the nest; the cement then fails, 
and all the unfledged young ones are dashed 
upon the ground; and there are some places to 
which these birds are unfortunately partial, 
though their nests are annually washed down. 
The projecting thatch of the old farm-house ap- 

rs to be their safest asylum. The parent- 
birds at times seem aware of the misfortune 
that awaits them, as before the calamity we ob- 
serve them hovering with great anxiety about 
their nests.” 

Mrs. E.—The bird we call the nut hatch is 
named in France, “ the mason-woodpecker,” 
from her forming a barricade to her nest; pro- 
bably as a defence from her enemies and a 
shelter from the weather. The old naturalists 
‘say that this bird selects the hole of a tree, 
and if this be larger than she requires she very 
dexterously narrows the entrance and earth 
with mud, neatly kneaded together. Buffon 
adds, that she strengthens the fabric with small 
stones, a device which is practised by one of 
our own mason-bees. 

F.—And which of all the mason-birds ap- 

rs the most skilful? 

Mr. E.—A bird of South America, called the 
baker, is exceeded by few, if any. It builds its 
nest in an exposed situation on the large leafless 
branch of a tree, on windows, crucifixes, pali- 
sades, or posts, at a considerable height. It is 
hemispherical, or half globular, whence its po- 

ular name. It is formed of earth, and though 
it is of considerable size, it is often completed 
by two days’ labour, the male and female being 
equally engaged in the task, and each carrying 
in turns a ball of mortar about the size of a fil- 
bert. It is six inches and a half in diameter, 
and an inch thick. The opening, which is side- 
ways, is twice as high as it is wide, and the in- 
terior is divided into two chambers, by a parti- 
tion beginning at the entrance and carried cir- 
cularly backwards, the eggs being placed on a 
bed of dry grass at the end. 

Mrs. eet however, have certainly 
reached great eminence in this art. The gene- 
ral length of these animals is about three feet. 
The tail is oval, nearly a foot long, perfectly 
destitute of hair, except at the base, and marked 
out into scaly divisions like the skin of a fish. 
When they wish to construct a dwelling place, 
they choose a level spot with a stream running 
through it, and the first object is to form a dam. 
To do this, it is necessary that they should 
stop the stream; and they always do so in the 
most favoarable spot, and mever begin at a 
wrong part. They drive stakes, five or six feet 
long, into the ground in different rows, and in- 
terweave them with branches of trees; filling 
them up with clay, stones and sand, and ram- 
ming them well in, so as to make the whole 
solid and water-tight. This dam is likewise 
} shaped on the truest principles, so that the most 
| experienced mathematician, or calculator, could 


not do it better; for the upper side, next the 
"water, lépes, and the side below is perpendien- 


| door of a splendid mansion in Bleecker street. 


lar: the base is ten or twelve feet thick; the 
top or narrow part two or three, and it is some- 
times as as one hundred feet. 

Mr. E.----Beaverts generally live in commani- 
ties, consisting of as many as two or thres 
hundred individuals; and inhabiting extensive 
dwellings, which they raise to the height of six 
or eight feet above the surface of the water. 
They erect their houses on piles, forming them 
either of a° circular or oval shape, with arched 
tops, giving them the appearance of a dome on 
the outside; and plastering the inside with sur- 
prising neatness. walls are about two feet 
thick; and the floors so much higher than the 
surface of the water, as always to prevent them 
from being flooded. Some of their houses have 
only one floor, others have three; and the num- 
ber of inmates varies from two to thirty. These 
sleep on the floor, which is strewed with leaves 
and moss; and each one is said to have its own 

ace. It costs a whole season to build the 
se of a new settlement, and lay in their win- 

ter provisions; which consist principally of 
bark and the tender branches of trees, cut into 
certain lengths, and piled in heaps under water. 


From the New York Evangelist. 
A TRUE SKETCH. 
A short winter day was just drawing to a 
close, as a young and poorly clad girl reached the 


The servant ushered her into a large and ele- 
gant apartment, where sat Mrs. M. the mistress 
of so much wealth and grandeur, in conversa- 
tion with a friend. The young girl stood a 
moment, then curtesied, cal presented to Mrs. 
M. a small bundle, saying, **[ hope the work 
will suit you, ma’am.’ 

‘“* The work is well enough,” said Mrs. M., 
examining it carefully ; but why did you not 


bring it before? It is at least a week past the S 


time it was promised. Unless your are more 
nctual, and keep your word better, | cannot 
et you have any more work.” 

It was growing dark, and the room was not 
yet lighted, so that the tears that gathered in the 
girl’s eyes could not be seen, but her voice was 
very tremulous as she answered : 

“I did not mean to break my word, ma’am ; 
but my mother has been much worse, and my 
little brother in chopping wood cut his foot ; so 
I had to” here her voice became inarticu- 
late, and she hastened out of the room. 

“ That is always the way with these people,” 
said Mrs. M., “a sick mother, or a sick aunt, 
or a cut foot, anything for an excuse.” 

Meantime Mary reached the humble dwelling 
she called home. Whether her feelings were 


labouring under the wound so thoughtlessly in- | Yvan 


flicted, or her mother’s illness distressed her, or 
her heart sickened at the thought of helpless 
poverty, or it might have been the contrast be- 
tween the room she had left, and the one she 
had just entered, which forced itself upon her ; 
whatever was the cause, contrary to her usual 
serenity and care to appear as cheerful as possi- 
ble before her mother, she covered her face with 
her hands, and leaning upon the rudetable before 
her, burst into a passion of tears. It was but 
for a moment, for a faint voice from the bed, 
called, “*‘ Mary—dear, wipe your eyes and sit 
down by me here, and read the thirty-fourth 
Psalm. It will dous both .” Mary reach- 
ed down from the shelf the well-worn Bible, 
and seated at the foot of her mother’s bed, in a 
subdued voice read aloud. She had just finish- 
ed reading the verse, ‘“* Many are the afflictions 
of the righteous, but the Lord delivereth him out 
of them all,” when a gentle tap was heard at 
the door. A litile girl, some years younger 
than Mary, opened it, and a lady entered. | 

“Is this where Mary Morris lives?” 

Mary started from the bed, “That is my 
name, ma’am.” 

** Ah yes, you are the one I just saw at Mrs. 
M.’s. I inquired iyou out, and have come 
see if [ could be of any service to you; how is 
your mother ?” 

The last tallow ca»die was dimly burning be- 
side the bed where Mary had been reading.— 
The lady went towards it, and took the hand of 
the emaciated sufferer. 

‘*‘ Have you any physician ?” 

“* No ma’am. My poor husband’s last sick- 
ness cost me so much, that I have now nothing 
to pay one. -I hope I shall get better in a few 
days, and then all will go on well; but now it is 
very hard for poor Mary.” 

“But you have a high fever and should be 
attended to, my husband is a physician; he 
will call and prescribe for you, and here are 
some provisions for the children, and Mary just 
open the door, my servant has brought you a 
wheel-barrow load of wood ready split ; give all 
your attention to your mother, and you shall 
be provided for.” 

Their hearts were too full for expres- 
sion of thanks, but the lady needed them not, 
to convince her that there was no luxury like 
that of doing good. There were tears shed 
in that humble room that night, but not of bit- 
terness, and there were thanksgivings that 
would put to shame the feeble gratitude of thou- 
sands that are “‘ increased with goods and have 
need of nothing.” 

N. B. Mrs. M. went that night to witness the 
performance of a popular tragedy and was so 
overcome by the distresses of the hero and 
heroine, as to be unable to attend to anything 
else for several days. 


The National states, that a distinguished 
mineralogist had just communicated the follow- 
ing fact the to editor of that journal, which he 
considers most important to the commercial inter- 
ests of the country :—* A wonderful discover 
has just been made in the south of France. It 
consists of a coal mine of one hundred square 
leagues in extent. The coal obtained from this 
mine is found to be superior to the coal pro- 
duced from the most celebrated collieries in ex- 
istence. The south of France, Africa, Italy, 
Spain, and even Great Britain will derive con- 
siderable advantage from this discovery, and 
the trade of the Mediterranean will be benefitted 
by it to an incalculable extent.” 

M. Bessell, a German astronomer, has made 
one of the greatest discoveries of modern times, 
by having ascertained the parallax of the double 
star 61 Cygni. He found, from repeated ob- 
servations, made from August, 1837, to March, 
1840, that the parallax of a Cygni did not ex- 
ceed 31-hundredths of a second, which places 
the distance of that star from us at nearly 
670,000 times that of the sun, or which is near- 
ly 64 millions of millions of miles (or more 
nearly, 63,650,000,000,000 miles.) This im- 


mense distance can better be conceived when | ¢! 


we state, that if a cannon-ball were to traverse 


this vast space at the rate of twenty miles a min- | it 


ute, it would occupy more than 6,000,000 years 
in coming from that star to our earth; and if 
a body could be projected from our earth to 61 
Cygni at thirty miles an hour (which is about 
the same rate as the carriages on railroads 
travel, it would occupy at least 96,000,000 years. 
Light, which travels more than 11,000,000 
miles in a minute, would occupy about twelve 
years in coming from that star to our earth. 


ANCIENT LAWS RELATING TO SUICIDE. 

By the law of Thebes, the person who com- 
mitted suicide was deprived of his funeral rites, 
and his name and memory were branded with 
infamy. The Athenian law was equally severe; 
the hand of the self-murderer was cut off, and 
buried apart from the body, as having been its, 
enemy and traitor. The Greeks considered 
suicide as a most heinous crime. The bodies; 
of suicides according to the Grecian custom, 
were not burned to ashes, but were immediate- 
ly buried. They considered it a pollution of 
the holy element of fire, to consume in it the 
carcases of those who had been guilty of self- 
murder. Suicides were classed “‘ with the pub- 
lic or private enemy; with the conspirator, the 


U 


sacrilegious wretch, and such offenders who 
‘were punished by being impaled on the cross.” 


In the island of Ceos the magistrates had the 
power of deciding whether had suffi- 
cient reason for killing himself. A poison was 
kept for that purpose, which was given to the 
applicant who made out his case before the ma- 
gistracy. 


PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION — 
have for sale at the Store, S. E. corner of Seventh and 
of home, the: Apettiny, tnd he Pope the 
Man of Sins and Son of 1 vol. 18mo. 
rticles t Dort, translated from the 
Latin, with Notes, by Rev. Thomes Seott, D:D.. 1 vol. 18mo. 
With Essay, by Rev. Miller, D.D. .- 
june 


‘ 


ern Universalism in América, . Edwia F. 
field. Just received and for sale 
M.S, MARTTEN. 


may 15 Corner Seventh and George 


; the Apostate; Bethany ; 
Tablet of Prayer, sai a Ech of the Rise and of 
Sunday Schools. Two steel 
june 19 


NEY PUBLICATIONS.—Annale of the 


the 
Rev. Legh Richmond, A. M. Counsels te . 

Men on the formation of Character, and the mat te Young 
lead to success By ey Nott, 
D.D. A Summer Journey in the West. By Mrs. 


that would nmiaké home 


of Receipts for C &e. bliah 
HENRY 
june 19 134 Chesnat street, Philadelphia. 


A & AGNEW, 
may 29 Corner of Chesnut and Fifth street, Piisdelphte. 


[ee . Winter & Co, Philadelphia, an- 

nounce to their customers and the public in general, that 
notwithstanding the clemency of lant winter, they have sac- 
a the most strenuous exertions in securing a full 
supply of Ice which they are now ready tm deliver to their 
customers on the most terms. The Prices are as 


ora 


One Bushe! or more, 25 cents per bushel. 
ia to be no eonsolidatk n of Pecks into Bushels. 


day, (morning and evening) giving a 
for waste through the night. 
Orders left at the following places for Ice, will be served 


the next . 


N.B No ice to be served on Supdey, bet twice on 
quantity to allow 


Neil's 


Mrs. Grebble, E ghth street, below Walnat street. 
on” Castles, Confectioner, No. 136 Arch street, above 


Dr. Dubbs’ Drug Store, Vine street, below ‘Fwelfih. 

Dry Goods Swre, Vine street, below 
eventh. 
W. E. Ashmead’s Drug Store, S. E. corner of Twelfth and 


Pine streets. 
W. Johnston's Grocery, S. W: corner of Eleventh and Lom- 
af the Office Ss. W of Tenth and 
at . Corner 
where Ice will be kept constantly on hand, which may be had 
at all hours, day or night. june 5 


W FOR SALE.—Pew No. 85, in the Tenth Presbyte- 
riam church, (Rev. Mr. Boardman’s,) well situated and 
well furnished, forsale. Inquire at this office. 
april 17—tf 


PEW FOR SALE.—A pew for wale In the Second 

. Presbyterian church, Philadelphia, (Dr. Cuyler’s) No. 
ft cent. w the corporation price, ment 

will be received on accommodating terms. Apply at No. , 
South Second street, Philadeiphia. 


LASSICAL SCHOOL.—A Clergyman located in a vil- 
lage near the Atlantic Shore-of New Jersey, seven 
hours ride from Philadelphia, has taken a few Classical echo- 
lars into his family. A small additional number would be 
received on early application. ‘This situation recommends 
itself on account of itm: healthfulness. From the 
number of pupils, and their residence with the Peer § 
ily, their manners and —_ 


tiog. For further particn>-~ -PP'Y 


1 vol. 8vo. Dr. in Europe, in 
1839. The Queen of Flowers, or Memoirs of a Rese. Mase 
terman Ready, or the wreck of the Pacific, (qa moral story) 
written fer young people, by Captain Martyat. june 12 


OBERT CARTER, Theological, Classical, and Miscel- 

laneous Bookseller and Publisher, No. 58 Cana sTREET, 
New Yor, publishes the following, among other valuable 
works, viz:— I'he Person and Glory of Chnat; 
D. D. 8vo. Watson's Bodyof Divinity; 8vo. Jay's Evening 
Exercise; 12mo. ‘The Inquirer Directed 
mental and Practical View of the Holy Spirit; - 
Octavius Winslow; 12mo. The Dew of larael,.and Lily 
of God; by Dr. F. W. Krummacher, Author of “ Elijah the 
Tishbite,” &c.; 12mo. Symington on the Atonement; 12mo. 
De. on Dorninion of Christ; 12me. Hilland Valley; by Miss 
Sinclair; 12mo. Willison’s Communicants’ Catechism; 18mo, 
Romaine on Faith; 12mo. Anecdotes, Illustrative of the 
New Edition; 18mo. a 


thechetical Exerciaes, 

Yet Rejoicing; 32mo. 
Lights and Shadows of Life; by Srulosor Wilsont 
12mo. The Life and Letters of the Rev. Joseph Alleine, A. 
B., Author of “ An Alarm to the Unconverted;” 12mo. Wat- 


ys; 12mo. The Extéat of the 
Atonement; by Howard Malcym, A. M.; 12mo. ‘The Lite 
of Rev. Dr. Nisbet, of Carlisie, Pa.; by Rev. Samuel Miller,’ 
D. D. Princeton, N. J.; 12mo, Memgir of Hannah Sinélair; by; 
Leigh Richmond, Author of * Dairy an’s Daughter,’ &c.; 18mo.. 
Our t Forefathers; W. S. Gilly, D. D.; 18mo. 
Discourses on the Millennium; by Rev. M. T. Adam; 12mo, 
Stevenson on the Offices of Christ; 12mo. Bostwick on Bap- 
tism; Edition. Christian Father at Home; by Rev. 
Dr. Brownlee; 18mo. The Christian Youth's Book; do., 

Interesting Narratives; by Rev. Joseph Belclier; 12m0.— 
Brown's Catechiem for Children; 18mo. Do. | 
Calvin on Secret Providence; Translated by Rev. James Lil- 
lie; 18mo, Feed my Lambs, }8mo; by .D. Wilson, D. D— 
Crook in the Lot,18mo; New Edition. Old Humphrey's Ob-. 
servations; ]2mo. 

The Works of Thomas Chalmers, D: D., &c., 7 Vols. 12mo 


Contents,—Vois. | and 2, on Natural 83 and 4, on 
the Miraculous and Internal Evidences of istianity ; 5. 
Moral and Mental Philosophy,—this volume hasnever before 
been published; 6, Commercial Discourses—one half of 
which is entirely new ; 7, Astronomical Di one 
half of which has never before been publi , 

R. C. offers the above, together with a assortment of 
Classical, Miscellaneous, and Books, to 
the e, country merchants, others, at moderate prices, 
and on accommodating terms. : 


TRATIONS OF THE BIBLE.~Roszat Sans, No. 


‘ ial I the Bible. In pre- 
senting the “Second Series” of this work to the public, the 
publi feels it to be hie duty graigfally to 
that general i 
first series,” 


* and is almost 
trations” of the Buble—matter of fact views of 
exist at the present day ; and is entirely free from every thi 
beatowed on 


tions, which are not to be elsewhere. The compiler has 
taken a large scope in I 
from authors, and and 


b 
read with a high degree 
the book, as furnishing tase ful 
scenes ineidents described in Seripture. 
Bookstores 


TO. THE WEATHERCOCK ON OVE | 
Several | 
have been 
| ington. It appears that while two 
/ in pursuit of it. On feturping, the little dog | 
| followed them. One of the boys in taking ibe 
| . | direction the deer had gone, got on the fallen 
Of wee, which:was ing on | and NIVERSALISM AS If 1S—Or, Text Book of Mod- 
: elevated two or three ‘feet from the ground. 
Philadelphia. 
_ Saill. thon best met and faced the storm, J UST, PUBLISHED —The History of Eleanor. Vanner. 
: By John Curwen. 68 pages. Price 16 cents, 
rt Howard Erwin. A true story. 68 Prive 16 
The Home of the Gileadite, and other Tale 
the First Evening at School; the First Man, ar- 
________ _ ______| 
ia wou | 
| ‘ 
| flict and Triumph of Faith, By Thomas with an 
Introduction by the Rev. Henry ‘Tounley, “Pas gh- 
ERMONS.—Sermonsof the Rev. Joseph I. Foot, D.D., late 
; President elect of Weshington College, East Tennenses, 
with a Bi of the author. Just bitshed end formie 
| Minary. | 
| | 
| 
22—&t* 
| J, Wur- 
75 Themes for the Pulpit, being a collection of three thoussend 
topics, with texts, suitable for public discourses, by Abraham 
) C. Baidwin. Memoir of. Margaret Davidson, . The 
—_—_—— Queens of Engiand, by Agnes Strickland, 12mo. Family 
{ | Secrets, or Hints to those who would make home 7 
| 
son's A for the Bible; 15mo. Bishop Beveridge’s Pri- 
vate Thoughts 120, Porteus’ Lectures on Mathers 
The Minister's Family; 12mo. Family at ye 12mo. 
: McCrie’s Lectures on the Book of Esther; 18mo. Scougal’s 
! Entire Religious Works, consisting of the Lifé of God in the 
| Soul, Sermons, &c.; 18mo. Eiesy of the Churches of New. 
York, with Plates; 18mo. The Grace of God Exemplified 
| in the case of William Mills. The Westminster Assembly's 
Catechism Explained; Fisher and Erskine; 12mo.— 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| Orders promptly atiended to, and the books well packed, 
| and forwarded to all part of the country. 
su , when accompanied -wit cash, at re- 
| | duced prices. feb 6—tf 
| GECOND VOLUME OF THE PICTORIAL ILLUS. 
| 
| 
| 
3 | 
oredecessor. nm presen volume w 
sociations su religion—ihe scenes 
| thes the humen mind. |t 
is only recently that the Hoty Lanp bas been explored by 
modern artiats capable of doing full justice to the infinite beau- 
ty and variety with which it abounds, Here are the sites of . 
em a apola—inieresiing 
views @2 tomplen, tombe, and these are NOW as 
they are seen represented! ‘Yhe site of them, pictures, 
alone, as shey are, awakens an enthusiasm 
| ue. LUMES, now published, comprehend 
| vast amount of histwrical, anu end witiest 
| 
| 
i | rians, poets, antiquaries, critics and divines, It is intended to 
| complete these series of Bisiicat Iitvsraations in three 
Advocaie. 
Sint series of these Hlustations we reviewed with 
vour, we were obliged to point out several mat- 
} ——————— we have no such objections to offer, We have gives it an. of 
| unusually carefal examination, and we hesitate not to say : 
| that these who can Gnd in it that whieh will leave en the f 
| are hypereritical This volnme really farinhes,s0 far 
| | goes, an illustrative commentary on the 
| | selections of the subjects, and the executiop of tbe cuts, are. 
| far eu tn those of the former | of the e1- 
| we have 
tomany ~~ | 
| | | ont the United States. 


